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The flight of the disenchanter 


By John Bayley 


EDWARD MENDELSONt 
Early Auden 
407pp. Faber. £10. 

0 571 11193 9 

Boih Humphrey Carpenter in his re- 
cent biography and now Edward 
Mendelson in this very illuminating 
critical study emphasize the vulner- 
ability of tne younger Auden, and 
pethaps the Auden of any age. A 
secure childhood, but accompanied 
by n sense of failure and inadequacy 
at school and in relation to others; a 
fear of appearing dull and anxious 
and uncouth, compensated for by 
making himself the legendary figure 
who seems (o understand everyone 
and everything - “Hunt the lion, 
climb the peak, \ No one guesses you 
are weak" - this dualism is common- 
place among the gifted of all ages, 
particularly the gifted young. Most 
such persons, though, have a secure 
place, a secret wholeness of self- 
satisfaction into which they can with- 
draw. We can detect It, even enter It 
to our own corresponding satisfac- 
tion, in the poems of Edward Tho- 
mas, of Hardy, of Eliot. But not in 
Auden's. He is not even on terms of 
intimacy with the “Wound" to which 
he writes the letter. 

The act of working - and Auden 
became a workaholic as well as a 
heavy drinker - obscures most effec- 
tively the question of who one is. 
“The soul doubtless is immortal 
where a soul can be discerned.'' The 
poem’s immortality, in Auden's case, 
does not depend on the survival In it 
of a self. It is interesting that he 
instinctively sought one, at the time 
of his juvenilia, in the poems of 
Hardy and Edward Thomas, twin 
voices to be imitated. A special 
favourite was one of Thomas's moat 
characteristic poems, “Lights Out": 
"I have come to the borders of sleep 

i* 

The tall forest towers; 

III cloudy foliage lowers 
Ahead, shelf above shelf; 

In silence I hear and obey . 

Thai I may lose my way 
And myself. 

The poet’s desire to get lost in sleep 
reveals his actual pretence in the 
poem more subtly and strongly than' 
anything else could do, as It does in 
PUlip Larkin’s poem with the re- 
peated line:. "Beneath it alt, desire of 
oblivion runs". Those negations dis- 
close an individuality as nothing in 
Auden does. His sort of equivalent 
Would be to write, as he does in 
"Oxford", "Here too the knowledge 
of death / Is a ' consuming love" - 
and the tone of that coula be para- 
phrased from a guidebook or a work 
of psychology^ 

"AH I have is a voice’*,' he wrote, 
in hig early work, and Its potency de- 
pended on its. impersonal authority. 
Charles , Madge's reaction - “There 
waited for me in -the. summer morn- 
ing, / Auden, fiercely,! read* shud- 
dered And knew” r- was common 
among those at the time wbo under- 
. stood the nature of new utterance in 
poetry and were unconsciously, await- 
jog it.: That it was not the voice of an 
individual ; was, in terms of the 


At stations on august machines 

which has not only ceased to be 
Eliot and become Auden but is the 
same Auden - although not as 
accomplished - as the one who 
around 1950 was to write for Cyril 
Connolly that most plummy of camp 
poems, “The Fall or Rome.” 

Fantastic grow the evening gowns; 
Agents of the Fisc pursue 
Absconding tax-defaulters through 
The sewers of provincial towns. 

The always Questionable relation 
between self and group is character- 
istic of this poetry, the sign of a 


radox is that other poets who have, 
as it were, found themselves in their 
poetry, take their dedication to it for 
granted: their art is for them the 
most important human activity, pro- 
claiming poet as man and man as 
poet, paired in harmony. Gabriel 
Josipovici blames Auden for his atti- 
tude to art, rightly seeing in it a 
rejection of the slow, painful ex- 
ploratory process which results in the 
organic creation of a Mallarmfe, a 
Joyce, an Eliot, a Wallace Stevens or 
a Montale. Auden's act was that of 
scald or court poet, lead man in a 
team, the analogy again being with 



George Platt Lynes’s photograph of Auden In 1949, the frontispiece to 
Howard Griffin’s Conversations with Auden (see note overleaf for 
: details). : 


duality both accepted and exploited 
by the poet. Mendelson observes 
that as he began his career Auden 
wanted “both absolute isolation and 
absolute community, one for the 
mind { the other for the flesh", and 
“in his poems he bad no need for a 
dramatic mask: he was Invisible with- 
out one”; .This may be a way of 
saying that the poems do dot neces- 
sarily believe in their ( own air of 
complete confidence, of assertiveness 
ovef; and rapport with the reader. 
They seem to be da personal' charge 
but disappear ■ Into tne Isolation of 
art. Barbara Everett continents that 
“it Is the sound of a man who knows 
that he sounds like this, assents to 
sounding like , this, but: is not like 
this". Teen what is he like? Nothing 
else. The art isall, as it ia in Mozart 


Zeitgeist, so much the, better: a 
wak Impersonal severity was < In 
ashion, as was the idea 6f commun- 


al enterprise, in poetry as in society, 
.put Avden never did develop his 
individuality. The cosy mannerisms 
or h» latte period are ho more per- ; 
tonal -than the youthful: topes’, but 

• am just as much something in the 
i.jur, the sound of the. leader' df a 
•.gtcuip ‘or -fashion, though ho longer 
..One . that was minatory and , exhifar* 

' atipg, .. . I . ■; 

^frequently it .Happen* that 1 
- not altered at all .be * 1 

; eatly and. the late periods. 

M .spon- as ,the .undergraduate, of 

• introduced by: his friend 

« - S WfXteilahd ht 

if stanzas lljte j J ^ J- 


into its moods and dreams, its fears 
and neuroses, its fashions and crazes, 
from Homer Lane to Sheldon, from 
the yo-yo to the carbon date. He 
turned into hard magic everything in 
the consciousness of the time that 
was questioning and uncertain, mud- 
dled and apprehensive, everything 
that was reaching out, as the poetry 
itself seemed to be doing, for new 
devices and solutions, new images of 
wholeness and salvation. 

Poetry eternalizes these things, but 
also embodies in the process the very 
weakness it transforms, its “flat 
ephemeral" nature. Poetry only sur- 
vives “in the valley of ils making”. 
That marvellous- poem "Spain", 
which chastened liberals disapprove 
of today, gets its power from its 
accurate conjuration of the illusions 
of a special moment. Us fidelity to 
that moment’s sense of 'Today, the 
struggle", and tomorrow (which nev- 
er comes in poem or history) the 
idyllic social utopia. Auden, as he 
told Isherwood, knew they could 
only live among lunatics, and. the 
same is true or his poems.. Unlike 
most great poetry they do not beck- 
on to another world but make one 
out of the absurdities of the present. 

Of .course if that had been (he 

E net's intention the magic would not 
ave worked: the young Auden 
wrestled with real problems as other 
intellectuals were doing. Mendelson 
is not only his most perceptive critic 
but executor, guardian and scholar- 
chief of Auden studies, and this 
study' tells us more than any other 
about the background of his early 
work and (he scaffolding and ideas 
behind his poetry, particularly of the 
big stuff, ambitious raids on signlfi- 
■ cance like The Orators and The As- 
cent of ' F6. Mendelson's tone is 
humorous and humane, and he never 
tries to impose & paraphrase of an 
interpretation, but he is up against 
the problem (hat all Auden .critics 
fape. Since his art was not evolved 
and explored . but magical' and 
ephemeral;' Auden’s poems' itise : rJioir 
point in the focus of commentary, 
just sis they frequently did when he 
himself revised them at a much later 
date (“Oxford” lost everything when 
Us syntax was made more plausive). 
I recall the sensible and humanita- 
rian glasses made by Richard Hog- 
gart m his early study, and my own 
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of “the sane .who Know they are 
: acting", rather than "the maa who 
do not’*. Sanity for .this poet is keep- 
ing the show on the toad. 

Thepdel ls-what the. poetry, seems; 
part of the art of the contraption 'is 
to make up.an Impression - a diacon- 
certtag or alluring one - of the man 
inside it. The Uniqueness of Auden’s 
poetry lies in it? being the’ result of 
an act df Will. A similar .act of wilf 
might haVe made •. Mm a * doctor, a 
geologi$r, a brilliant teacher. That he., 
turned out to be; a : brilliant poet does 
not alt§r the essential arbitrariness of 
his dedsion to becomo dne. And hl* 
attitude to; h}s arV;f“We m^.writb, 
we mast Mve*!) renitoed pertnanent- ^r 
ly affected by' that detiglbns The pa- thj*; 


modem activities like physics or film- 
making. For,such.an act, art must be 
highly decorated but untrustworthy, 
halcyon but bogus, beautifully made 
to be true to nothing else. Auden is 
the “half-witted Swedish deckhand" 
whom Basil.. Wright and Harry Watt, 
the ; directors . of Night Moil, saw 
scribbling “the most beautiful verse 11 
for them on' an old GPQ table arid 
toUing thetci to “Just roll it up and. 
throw it sway” when its profusenesa 
had to be checked . ' Night Mail)* i-the; 
•strorige?t magic ever brewed. by. Atv- 
den, u/inagjc. that completely :pli-. 
chantia and disposesses what it cele- 
brates. 

The brilliant creature who looks 
like; a Swedish deckhand i» also ah 
image .of the . Mozart who . ; iso 
affronted the serious Salieri, a 
.legpnd drantatized' with elegant in- 
tensity- by Pushkin and vulgarized in 
the play Amadeus. Artists dedicated 
as and for tperhselves recognize such 


feeling when l was working on. Au- 
den that they were in al frustrating 
way both true and not true; that one 
could neither take the poems as 
made anecdotes and incantations nor 
as Xwhat for instance “Just as his 
dream foretold", or “Our hunting 
fathers!' seemed to be)' coherent medi- 
tations on . social and personal states. 

The success, of an Audeti' poem, 


pump or geir.-btjf calls Id magio.top' 
as. ad. insurance . (tbp'Dantesque , last 
Kne) aqd ends tip With; ail Its bite, and 
pieces seemipg strp'Vfn on the page 
around it. Mendelson picks them tip, 
observing .that the poem explores a 
heterosexual conceit, the. progress of 
the teedJrito the .womb, with all the 
consciousness |hia must imply of im- 
perfections passed on 'and inspissated 
trauma* perpetuated r yet because 
love is - the 1 universal and functional 
Instinct the seed-dyer' is not depress- 
ed by this ^wiedge. The poeo* is 


3 ve . capability” takes on 4' spedal 
meaning |n Auden’s case. He copies 
■ as : close ias. any. poet, in , the WMt- : 
rbmhntic age to What CoIeritfgs Mid,! 


his maturity Autien would have been | 
more genial, imore cunning arid more 
dear, T>Ut lf is doubtful if he would - 
have hew more inspiring. The poem 
lack's 1 ; sex and Its excitement of the 
grotifo. the excitement that is io ex?. 


ot Shakespeare;- “a very, 
the fire and . flood 1 * r) xu 
inhabiting' .riebple toil 
ing • into being whBeMm 
of Ills, pwi; m 


v I 

wteUB;Or. 

[ •Srt mto 
ot Instead 
rthe age, 


itadsa inary and i has ’ such controlled 
ju$c«s in "Consider”: , v 

Then, ready, start your rurapur, soft 
But horrifying In its capacity- tQ dlsgtut 
Which, spreading magnified, shall 

. iia he 

A polar peril, a prodigjpus dlanri, 
Scattering the: people, as torh-up;papir , 
Raga and ulensDa In , a sudden gust; .. . 
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Seized with immeasurable neurotic 

dread. 

As the Airman would say: “Much 
more research needed into the cru- 
cial problem - group organization." 
Mendelson feels that energy like this 
is “a projection of the Airman's (Au- 
den's) contradictory desire for order 
and no order at once". But where do 
we find Auden at all in such a 
poem? Granted his near-obsession 
with organization and meaning, and 
with the importance, which he often 
stressed, of a subject, the fact re- 
mains that the personality and be- 


the work of art and what the artist the alienation of language is what 
and his critics have said about it. might be termed the Saving Personi- 
Auden wrote to Naomi Mitchison fication. Direct appeals fail: it seems 
that “the theme was the failure of merely out of place when at the end 
the romantic conception of personal- of that ambitious poem "The Mal- 
ity”; and expressing dissatisfaction to vems" Auden invokes the words of 
another correspondent he said the Wilfred Owen and Katherine Man- 


result was “far too obscure and sfield (“Kathy in her journal") to rub 
equivocal’' - what was intended as a the message home; as out of place as 
critique of the Fascist outlook "might when in 7929 (“It was Easter as 1 
be interpreted as a favourable ex- walked in the public gardens") he 
position. That, indeed, is one introduces us to an actual drop-out on a 
reason why The Orators comes off as bench. It is true that “The Malverns" is 
well as it does, for Mendelson a superlatively absorbing poem, and 
emphasizes that however much the also the first poem in which Auden's 
early Auden wanted to respond settled maturity is forecast, with its 


Celsius' kingdom 

Might mumble of the summers measured 
once by him. 

- this might be borrowed too, but 
the effect of all Auden’s borrowing - 
whether of phrases, ideas, or doc- 
trines - is to emphasize the immense 
spread and richness of his achieve- 
ment, and the retreat, too, by person- 
ification into a kind of shyness. 

To find those clearings where the shy 
humiliations 

Gambol on sunny afternoons, the water- 
hole to which 

The scarred rogue sorrow comes quietly 
in the small hours. 



haviour of the Airman exist only early Auden wanted to respond settled maturity is forecast, with its in the small hours, 

as a secret excitement or alee. In “positively” to the challenge of the caressing verbal catalogues and its jh e raos t pellucid and complete of 
“Consider" it seems likely that the time and become the young poet simplistic ingenuities of appeal. It suc h things in Auden’s poetry is 


the poem has conjured up. 

The ideal Auden poem of this dale 

always moves outwards Into a public The. most significant comment on n ot" reveal to anyone else; second, 
scene imagined in its significant de- The Orators was made by Auden and conversely, that the poet “in 
tails and observed as if from the air himself in a preface to a new edition touching our hearts by revealing his 
or by radio (“Supplied elsewhere to in 1966. He cannot, he says, "think own" as Hardy puts it also reveals 
farmers and their dogs / Sitting in myself back into the frame of mind that he has a self to keep back. The 
kitchens in the stormy fens"). The In which I wrote it. My name on the second does not apply to later con- 
torn-up paper is reminiscent of the title page seems a pseudonym for f BSS ional poetry, like Lowell’s and 
famous shot in Things to Come , someone else, someone talented but Berryman's, whose convention is a 
where the camera focuses on a rag- neaT the border of sanity, who might complete avowal to the reader, and 

ged scrap of newsprint caught On well In a year or two became a ne itfier applies to Auden. His early 

wire, giving news of ultimate war- Nazi." Its central theme, he then intimacy of threats and promises Is 
horrors. The image of the helmeted felt, was hero-worship, but had he like the disclosures of an older and 
airman, with his lordly perspective, ever been a hero-worshipper? Had dazzling schoolboy prodigy to the 

is superb but farcical, too, just as bus he in fact, before he went to Amer- reader as younger child; and this 

exhortation is also a spell of comfort ica and fell in love with Chester changes to the reader being accepted 


time and become the young poet simplistic ingenuities of appeal. It 
rumour “horrifying In its capacity to spokesman for enlightenment and humanizes the helmeted airman and 
disgust” is in fact connected with left-wing ideals, his art would not introduces us for the first time to that 
homosexuality, and the secret group oblige. The group was essential to it, totally unintimate intimacy which from 
knowledge that goes with It. But this the cause was not. And neither was now on will be the tone of a poet 
again is a case of Auden's talent for the Message. However much he tink- “assuming to sound like this," as he 
disappearing not only into the over- ered with The Ascent of F6, the end does in the Byron pastiche in Letters 
whelming atmosphere of the poem remained a muddle, though the indi- from Iceland. 
but into the general sense of vidual speeches and poems are so of 

apprehension and impending disaster effective; and compared with its llM -P e 
(fft is later than you think*') which group liveliness the satire of The ni ° st * 

the poem has conjured up. Dog Beneath the Skin operates on 5™ 1, . p °- et ,s - revca ^ ng t0 


probably the madrigal “9 lurcher- 
loving collier", set to music by Ben- 
jamin Britten, which Auden wrote to 
ornament the last moments of Coal 
Face , a short documentary film ab- 
out mining. 


Eveiything that the young Auaen 
wrote has a bottom of good sense. 
His poetry's hospitality towards 
crazes of every kind, crackpot ’or 
otherwise, carries into its art one of 
the most universal of human tenden- 
cies, and corrects it with a faith and 
a scepticism that, again as with most 
human beings, are almost identical. 
“You cannot have poetry unless you 
have a certain amount of faith in 
something, but faith is never un- 
alloyed with doubts.” A true magic 
is its own antidote. For Auden as for 
Nabokov, “art is a game of intricate 
enchantment and deception”, but 
Auden also wrote that **in so far as 
poetry, or any of the arts, can be 
said to have an ulterior purpose, It 
is, by telling the truth, to disenchant 
and disintoxicate”. It was by his 

S i for resolving this paradox that 
n became, as Mendelson justly 
claims, “the most inclusive poet of 
the twentieth century, its most tech- 
nically skilled, and its most truthful”, 

Howard Griffin’s Conversations with 
Auden (120pp. Grey Fox Press, Box 
31411, San Francisco, CA 94131. 
$12.95; paperback, $5.95. 0 912516 
55 0) are tne edited versions of eight 
dialogues that took place in the late , 
1940s after Griffin, then thirty-one ji 
and beginning his careet as a poet, 
offered his services as a secretary to 
the thirty-nine year old Auden. All 


Auden 


the most elementary levef 


him, quite naturally and by the act 
of composition, something he could 


himself in a preface to a new edition touching our hearts by revealin 
in 1966. He cannot, he says, "think own", as Hardy puts it, also re 
myself back Into the frame of mind that he has a self to keep back. 


torn-up paper is reminiscent of the 


ged scrap of newsprint caught on 
wire, giving news of ultimate war- 
horrors. The image of the helmeted 
airman, with, his lordly perspective, 
is superb but farcical, too, just as bis 


against the horrors that a demoral- Kallman, ever been any 
ized society imagines are awaiting it. a brilliant and dispossi 

ni.mu »tw>t TL. I.... A I ji . 


, except as 0 ne of a group of comrades and 
talent? initiates, the poet forthcoming and 


Auden's poetry is deeply aware that The later Auden does not recognize unbuttoned but retaining his powers 
foe group want both to be thrilled by the earlier, just as the writer of foe G f fascination and omnScience. The 
their bard and to joke with him, and early poems seems wholly different poems written in Brussels in 1938-39, 
that the Ideal shaman is both a pow- from the anxious and wretched being “Mus6e des Beaux Arts” “Gare du 
er and a figure of fun. The Airman of his Journal and Diaries. Keats is Midi” “The Capital” and "Epitaph 


jfx/ 8 !? 6 ?. t0 iuL CU 2°!z S PS^Vi ^ lette " “ “ P° em *. on a 'tyrant” - are good examples of 

Mother which Auden adopted Auden is not Auden. No wonder his this, and the success of such a style 
s^aUy in h» late matunty, when m early work and his manifestos to of communication reveals the hol- 
addltion to the role defined in Your friends are so obsessed with "whole- i owness , embarrassment even, when: 
mother knows best” he would pre- ness"; and it is highly ironical that the group seems to have dia- 

wnt irmthn bk n H rram flour* UoHn nnH nikai* ° ■ r . .. ..... 


of mothers or bears was negated by announce their absence or failure.” naturallv. 
the shaman taking on their role. 1 it is. rather, perhaps, that Auden’s . f 
Mendelson auotes a letter written early poetiy is . always having the „ 1 “f 


;on relation does not come 


delson ouoT« , to written KK T/ al&aV taSli fl IteTAta 

i of parody of feE’. notesto ingwA warns; relaxing when It sett !& 


Mendelson quotes a letter written ®arly ,P Qe jjy 
in 1932 In which Auden revealed the opposite effei 
source of The Orators, probably with delighting wh 
a touch of parody of Eliot’s notes, to fag when it wi 
The Waste Land'.. . \ out to brace. 

: The. genesis of the. book , was a. Apoatlc I 
. paper written by an anthropologist disillusioned. 
' friend of mine about ritual with area 


ing when it warns; relaxing when it sets “*• r ’T u A. » 5 

out to brace. No wonde? Leavis, the P°*J does not bother the 

apostle of tn}e wholeness, was so reader 0611 aw ay with him. 
disillusioned. ■ And, gentle, do not care to know; 


With great acuteness, Mendelson Poland draws her eastern bow 


flvitatt nowets o? witches sexual SJK Our freedom in this English house would you giveas an example of a good 1830 to the pre: 

I&ffi wilches, sexual which Auden Our picnics in the aT society?” Auden: “A jam sestion. mission on H 

Tte'Sd was John tayard, who raUiij^i follow fflrfs The . sil "P Ie reference to Poland There the number of instruments and EnglandiHMSC 

had shot himself. through the head in and. Their Parents. Written in a aim- 5°!*** c ^ n “ id S? bl 5 . , rom P lexit y- j^ 'mprovjsation element are impor- be^d pages. Pi 

•Berlin 'two '.years - before, out of pie family style; it discusses the con- under PJJsudski is a. tyrant tam - /wwj oj. 

jealousy over a boy Auden was also nection of words with isolation and appropriately armed. But the bow is 

.Interested in. Amazingly he failed to self-consciousness. In trying to also that of violin and musician, the * 

; kill himself an4 was taken to hospital bridge a gulf, and restore wholeness vulnerable instrument of peace, . p .-a 

by Auden,, after. Which he made a language in fact connives at, the dis^ while the pictorial refcrrent fa the I JlTT HT ThA PQ (TA 

fall recovery. Despite his depressions junction it tries to overcome A pefsohiflcatW is Rembrandt’s Polish V-/ L4.C Ui lilv vduv 

.and Instability he was a remarkable, bunting group learns to talk when it Rider, the taut and soldierly mascu- • . 


eight pieces were originally published 
ip magazines between 1949 and 1953, 
but appear here for the first time in- 
book form. The subjects - society, 
morality and art, psychoanalysis, his- 
tory and religious belief - and the tone 
of the conversations may be familiar to 
readers of Auden’s prose; the domi- 
nant preoccupation Is with 
Shakespeare, ana there are rich, lively 
and penetrating discussions of, particu- 
larly, Antony and Cleopatra, There 
are, of course, many flashes of a lighter 
aphoristic brilliance: Griffin: “What 
would you give as an example of a good 
society?” Auden: “A jam session. 
There the number of instruments and 
the improvisation element are impor- 
tant.” 



Victorian lettering on the feme 
forms a piquant contrast to the heff- 
boarded windows of the Blitz ere to 
this 1946 photograph of Pimms Res- 
taurant in the Poultry, 

Opened as a City chop-house In tafv> 
Pimm’s ( which gave its mme to «* 
drink served on its premises) wh “ 


London during the later wneie em car 
tury. The illustration is from Prlsa* 
Boniface's Hotels and Restaurant. 
1830 to the present day (Royal 
mission on Historical Monument 
EnglandlHMSO. About W 
bered pages. Paperback, £4.95. V 
700993 8). 


.and instabiuty he was a remarkable, bunting group learns to talk when it 
theorist and original thinker, and the tries to recreate the communal ex- 
^ or fbe Journal of citeihent qf the hunt . (was Auden 
iheEoj/al Anthropological Institute recalling Tolstoy’s theory of art, 


i- “Hying Tricksters, 
and Epileptics", arid * 


law institute recalling Tolstoy’s theory of art, 
hosts, Gods here?) But words are naturally anta- 
f — ~ 1 -*’■ • *- * refcrrent. 


mistic both to user and 


line figure with the features of a drl; 
more genericslly, Poland plays the 
part in history of both victim -and 
rebel. ' The • beauty of the image 
seems serenely independent of the 




■ , . • • 1 \ J • • . i I 1 • .-.771 rpMW 1 XJ W V W H I wmiyu^i . 

» 9 r syith the ; tirade Said 6n i Print's acapgiroom style in the essay 
as. The Prattips dtyticmd . 15 miq f^rtheat possible 1 remove 
'the Auden technlaue later adopted'- “dm lire . opacity or later theoreti-. 


the Auden 'technique ^tet ^ adopted'i-^fo V of later theoreti-. 
j in the plays he wfote-vrith .wherr ‘aansj Ee lhat- m it may. the piece 
iiwood:. exotic and .mytlrical'^rOatter; way Au* 


; from thc ^ast anq 
■ posed Into the gro 
' sdtpbls and homes, 
tibri wisstandarqj 



Calm at thh momfeut the DtitcfTiea so 
• shallow ■ 
Thal 'iunk;St PaiU’i. would ever show its 
■ ’■ ■ ■; : ' ' . * Widen croM : 

And Mill. foe dttp water that dividei us 
■> j stiU from Norway.' 

Perhaps the’ plunge info what' seems 
a limpid imagiaatton is the effedt of 
true secrecy, not, elsewhere: found in 
Auden, .foe.; poet cbnCealihg his sim- 
ple - debt: in Bliqt’s remembered 'dk> 
turn that’ “the bafi poet imitates, the 
good poet stqals”. .i fo|nk,.foat John 
Fuller, the doyeq In 5r1 gland .gf ; A!u- 


By Lachlan Mackinnon 

DONALD WALHOUTi 
Send My Roots Rain 
A 8ludy of Reli^ous Experience in 
the Poetry , pf Gerard Manley Hop- 

kins • •• - . - r 

203pp. Ohio University Press. £9.60. 
0 8214 0565 9 ! • • 

.1 

This, unusual, book, written by a phil- 
osopher, sqta out to describe and 
analyse a common form of religious 
Jxpfirience^ exemplified by that . of 
Hopldds. The experience Is that of 
the. committed believer who feels 
titrated or trapped in his spiritual 

nr urnrMli, Uta 1 U--1 . i 


their logic implies it. (We are 
that “references to^ God 
spread, in Hopkins .) A 
With ecumenical 

■; humane. . 

Unfortenately 1 Wa1Hput'sT r j^ l 

tellingly flaccid. 1 have ri ^ ; 
the poetry of Hoptansexhlbiis^ 
lam phenomenplopcal 
pertain phenomenology. 


. Hopkins hitnseff expenw^.^jj, • 
whether the mdfai gt ifc*: 

• it”, he concludes to. htf 
■ rwHiivn anv. 'A - DhliOSOpnC r 'X, .. 


: serious, and- more moving, than-?^ '.,®V r . 
Orators.) As usual ditto > P dtegb; 1 *pifo niiahtrafol fow the i 






ssay den minutiae, 1 has ' also pointed ; put' 
in - Auden’s extraordinary debt to ColK 
den ett's handbook; whose bSfely altefad 
this .phrases none the less suffer . a sea- 
change, calming and stabiUziiig the 
goffc compositional alembic. All foe ner- 
•r^.Vsqnificatfons do fhat. *■. 


; tfon ., an attention . • to the good 
foWgB.i.hupifln and; natural, of the 
.given World, but , who: is finally res- 
tdreq to .well-being by the operation 

of gr^. ^Qphi^ offera B « pbe . 

notoehofogjr- tetten', with no par- 
tipidarj phUosqpb&l acceht) q t this 
■pffis’* IS5SBSW -QM Hopkips 

iSWlte ttSUrtd that 


tuinn «vnArlp.nCed IS O HKW rrZ J 


.’ ence which haS‘ made 11 J® 1 jr q jj)diB * 
. and he- finds throughout ■ 

■he wants and intends ^ by 
;maining as serenely : 
thespecificand P ffi-jg;#. >• 

; Of 'tW "pbefs 
Cappafendy , ;by ; ^ofe T . 
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The popular and the purified 


ERNEST GELLNER: 

Muslim Society 

267pp. Cambridge University Press. 
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“Orientalists are at home with texts. 
Anthropologists are at home in vil- 
lages", writes Ernest Oeliner; 
although, if the anthropologist is to 
be fully at home, we should add 
tribes to villages. What are we to 
make, however, of a society, or 
rather that group of societies which, 
for convenience' sake, we call Mus-' 
Jim.- in which the Text par excell- 
ence, the Koran, or else oral remin- 
ders of it,- or at the very least refer- 
ences to it. is to be found at the very 
heart of both villages and tribes? 
Here I fear that the approach "from 
above", that of Professor Gellner’s 
Orientalist, and the approach from 
"below", of the anthropologist, are 
both equally out of place. The first 
strives, like the majority of Islamic 
scholars themselves, to cover reality 
with an ideal grid which obscures its 
shifting complexities. The second 
plunges into the undergrowth of 
actual diversity and risks losing sight 
of the very thing in which these 
-societies find their, own explanation, 
or rather the demanding model of 
their Ideal final state, that is to say 
Islam. Indeed, their life is ordered - 
or disordered - in a perpetual debate 
between their principle and their 
reality, and any study of them which 
neglects one 01 these two terms will 
lack either realism or intelligibility - 
by which l mean an intelligibility 
conceived in the same mode as the 
subject itself. 

It Is true that the researcher can 
easily leave out the people whom he 
is studying! Such, indeed, fe the price 
of most academic success. It is no 
less true that Muslim life does not 
consist, as the ulamas would like it 
to, of a simple, more or less rigor- 
ous, more or less corrupt, applica- 
tion of the Koran. Such an "applica- 
tion Is merely an academic postulate, 
and the way in which actual societies 
depart from it describes supremely 
well the object of ail anthropology. 
But to speak of departures is to 
apeak also of movement, of 'paths 
followed or abandoned, of a model 
that can be referred to and of the 
realities which exceed or contradict 
it; it is to enter into the social and 
cultural history of Islam. 

This was not Gellner’s objective, 
however. One soon sees on which 
he stands, in terms of the two 
kinds of specialist I described at foe 
outset, . In a book fall, of appeals to 
Max Weber and Durkheim, and ow- 
jng allegiance to Hume, not to men- 
tion Freud, d’Holbach and * Marx, 
one is somewhat surprised not to 
find any discussion, despite the first 
word or the title, or the arguments of 
Louis Massignon, H. A; R.-Gibb, 

A. J; Arberry, R. A. Nicholson, Q. 
J?? LJrunbaum and others of our 
cofoagues or recent predecessors, 
ine Koran appears neither In the 
index of book-titles nor of subject 
/dealt with. The reasons for this pre-.- 
terition will become apparent When I 
■assess its consequences. 

Mofocco occupies a large place- in 
Gellner s book. He has . done in- 
wresting field-work in that country, 
all the more fruitful, In that Moroc- 
can society counts among foe fresh- 
est, leart adulterated in the Muslim 
world. Yet Berber societies are more 
roveaUng of foe fundamental struc- 


berbires. For in this domain, as in 
others, we have to recognize foe 
relative inertia that overcame the 
French “reconnaissance" of Morocco 
after a period of significant dis- 
coveries. 

Among these tribes Gellner finds 
what he claims is an especially con- 
vincing application of “segmentar- 
ity". We nave to imagine a tree- 
structure, culminating in small kin- 
groups, all of them alike, which 
answer almost perfectly to the notion 
of what Durkheim called “solidarity 
mlcanique". This latter is based on 
resemblance, by contrast with the 
“solidarity organique” which results 
from the industrial division of 


kind. It is understandable that, con- 
tagiously persuasive as it is, Gellner 
should have found support for his 
own Interpretation in another major 
work from the colonial period, that 
of Robert Montagne, which was con- 
cerned with a region of the High 
Atlas farther to tne west. 

Scientific hypotheses are worth 
what they are worth. I myself work- 
ed in a part of Morocco farther still 
to the west, and then extended my 
investigation to other Maghreb and 
Oriental societies; and I do not agree 
with Gellner’s hypothesis. I have 


spelt out my reservations about It in 
L’Intirieur du Maghreb (1978), as 
well as in the new edition 01 my 


thesis on the Seksawa, which Gellner 
is kind enough to cite. Since he takes 
some troubje to refute various objec- 
tions to his theory, I could have 
wished he had discussed my. own. 
But I must wait before I can profit 
from his objections to my objections. 

These rural societies as a whole 


form only one of two typologies 
which Gellner finds in Idem, though 
they are the more widespread. Tne 


second type is dominant in the 
towns, asserting itself in a bookish 
culture, in the context of a mercan- 
tile economy, Between these two 
types of society there occur tensipns,- 
lnterferenccs and alternations, as Ibn 
Khaldun saw (thereby becoming, 
along with Hume, Montagne and Sir 
Edward Evans-Pritchard, the patron 
of a model that lacks neither virtuos- 
ity nor .breadth). Gellner pursues-the 
application of this model right up to 
the present moment: in the various 
“revivals", reform movements, 
kemalist secularism, Khomeini’s In- 
tegralism - for it is one of the merits 
of these grand hypotheses that they 
explain the most distant, as well In- 
deed as the most contradictory phe- 
nomena! 

But it would be a pity to tie down 
a concept which is so clearly at home 
with the mobile. To the ancestral 
scenes of the village, the tribe and 
the medina, it now adds those of the 
workers’ suburbs and of modem 
towns, just as industrialization and 
planning are now superimposed 
almost everywhere on the “tradition- 
al sector”. To be fair. Gellner’s 
scheme of "segraentarit/’ is played 
down to some extent when he con- 


By Jacques Berque 

through. I shall leave aside the sim- 
plifications unavoidable in such a 
schema, or in any schematization. 
The objection that might be raised 
against Gellner is one of fact. Or 
rather, two objections of fact. First, 
that the scriptural culture also oper- 
ates, though at different levels, in 
rural areas (learned zaoulas, and a 
teaching of the Koran which is very 
uneven but everywhere present). 
And second, that the most powerful 
and so far most lasting example of 
revival, the wahhablte movement, 
emerged from one of the most tribal 
of Arab settings, in the Nejd. This 
iconoclastic movement arose not in 
Mecca, with its merchant class, but 
among the c Aneze Bedouin, grouped 
around thfi Saudi chiefly, and would 
perhaps have provided Gellner with 
just as clear-cut an example of "seg- 
mentarity” as the Berbers of the 
High Atlas. 

The studies brought together in 
this book nevertheless contain many 
shrewd observations. Hagiology, 
with Its cycles, its sainthood and its 
“maraboutism'' (if we must keep that 
dangerous word), with their econo- 
mic and legendary circuits, does 
compensate far, and up to a point 
complete the rural order In its appa- 
rent compartmentalization. The same 
might be said of many other net- 
works, economic ones notably, which 
Gellner does not deny but whose 
existence he seems to play down. 
‘Hiey turn the contours of all local 
life into the product of multiple “in- 
terferences” between concrete and 
formal factors. - 

I have used the term ''interfer- 
ence”, a metaphor drawn from 
acoustics. Another metaphor, drawn 
this time from the sea, might be that 
of flux and reflux. If Gellner some- 
times grows anxious at the narrow- 
ness of his ethnological springboard, 
and Introduces his documentation 
comparatively and critically, justify- 
ing it at once both shrewdly and with 
humour, he does not seem to have 
felt any scrupjes of the 1 same kind 
where,. Islam Is concerned. I must 
repeat, that it Is the Islamological 
part of his circumnavigation which 
seems the most questionable. Con- 
ner’s wide culture and agile critical 
sense should not have allowed him 


seems that a sort of balance-wheel 
governs the alternation between a 
purification of beliefs and their in- 
corporation into mediatory forms. In 
this instance Gellner has in mind the 
“saints", but one might equally well 
think of rites, languages and signs. 
And if this is the case, what should 
we say about that very real sign from 
which all other signs spring in Islam, 
to wit, the Koran? 

But Gellner does not seek the uni- 
ty of the world he is studying in 
terms of the Koran as its highest 
common factor. With a blithe confi- 
dence in the virtues of the gestalt - 
albeit, a shifting gestalt in this case - 
he finds his unity in the universal 
alternation of which I have spoken, 
just as Hume found It In that be- 
tween monotheism and polytheism.' 
Gellner locates it in the alternation 
between a popular Islam fertile in 
intercessors and an Islam that puri- 


fies both beliefs and observances. 
Yet can one legitimately derive a 
law, general both in time and space, 
from field-work restricted, when all 
is said and done, to one comer of. 
the Moroccan Atlas? 

I allow that this same objection 
might be made against any de- 
veloped theoretical work. The vast 
subject-matter and the staggering 
synthesis implied in GellnerY title 
would be hard of attainment, and it 
is .easier to cavil at his book than 
attempt the task oneself. The vast 
amount of information it contains, 
together with the questions which it 
successfully raises, make this in any 
case the kind of exposfi that can be 
read with genuine Intellectual plea- 
sure. Whatever the debate it may 
provoke among specialists, it has en- 
riched the way in which we look at 
the Muslim world. 


With the revivalists 


By M. E. Yapp 


siden foe upsurge of nationalism - 
to which 1 would add for my own 
part foe demands for soda! justice, 


cosmopolitan acculturation, 'and a 
more of less thorough infeudation to 
the politics of foe super-powers. 
Islam is either evolving quietly or 
trying by revolutionary fits and starts 
to. offer its own solutions in the face 


sefinfni .chartcferjstics of this- 
latter, should perhaps be looked for 
; among foe classic Bedouin (In 
, a va'y extensive type), in foe 

• or : ti} e old agriQUitural lands ; 

^ as ^» the Mesopotamian 
,or the Egyptian '?# But GeU- 
■ ‘ °o®a not Took, very closely at 
-these, Whatever one may feel about 
ms sample, however, one wiU be 
R Jy th » of bis analyses of 

of the Middle- At las.. The 

• nHiV? is that in the event 


of invasion by foreign models. Be- 
fore -it became convulsed by radical- 
ism, it had aimed merely at being 
reformist, and it is this latter, con- 
figuration which iriterests Gellner. It 
enables him tq construct a second 
explanatory model which comes In 
time to superimpose itself on foe 
first.- We must not criticize him! for 
-being behindhand by ’a revolution, - 
for’ after , all Sheikh . °AbtJuh: anp ; 
Sheikh . Ben rBadis . go np . . and 
have yet perhaps to speak their final 
Word, in conjunction with the up-’ 
surge, of the bourgeoisie. 

■The typology of the'towiis; illus- 
trated, notably by the ulamas, tends 
to. impose itself on' that. of the. tribes, 

: illustrated by '.the writes,, add fo do so 
m the .cotase ;of reveals, such as that 
which Irani in Islam is now passing' 


to treat as beyond dispute such 
peremptory assertions as that “Islam - 
is the blueprint of a social order”, 
foe sentence worthy of Auguste 
Comte which opens tne book. What, . 
however, if Islam, like other forms 
of monotheism, depended 1 on a 
transcendence, that is, by definition, 
on something which exceeds ? Sup- 
posing that mteriorlty, whose be- 
nefits are here denied, were not only 
an observed reality - with a better 
claim to being so perhaps than exter- 
nal features - and were posited by 
the famous distinction which foe 
Koran itself establishes between 
Islam and iman (faith), between so- 
cial Islam and internal Islam (Koran, 
XLIX, 14)? Again, Gellner writes:- 
'The moat characteristic social in- 
stitution of North African religious 
life is the saint, the- holy personage”. 
But why take over so abruptly' foese 
mottoes .pf colonial 'ethnography, 
with their exorbitant exaltation of 
“maraboutism’'? No, -foe most chaj^ < 
acteristlc institution 01 foe religious 
life of. North Africa is that of Islam 
itself, which is present in one form 
or another - and not necessarily in 
that of anthropolaby, far from it id 
the most remote homesteads. Can 
(here not even by a nori-figurative 
hagiology? This anonymous form; of 
the ...sacred, once seemed to me, 
amonjg-the Seksawa, by, far the most 
Widely, represented; ; ., ' 

' Gellher devotes his opening-, chap- 
ter to this pendulum-like alternation 
(a ■' third . metaphor). This is foe 
book's 1 most substantial chapter, a 
panorama which touches' on almost 
ail the’ topics he. frill later bring mto, 
play, When l first fefcfi foM chhpter's 
; title, “Flux find Refluk fa the faith Of. 
men” J thought would be concern* 
tog ittelf wl.tlt questions of the toner 
life, of thote rises and falls of faith 
to' which the Koraii makes allusion fa 
sevefal ofc.ifs Veifas. But on foe 
coritraiy. iMs codcerjiedi wlth sodo- 
historical analysis though 1 would be 
foe last to . complain about that. : It > 
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If it had not been already evident 
from his novels, then the cast of- 
V. S. Naipaul's mind was made clear 
by his brilliant caricature of the Hin- 
du way of life in India; A Wounded 
Civilization . To Naipaul, dogmatic 
assertions to the effect that there is 
one single, right solution to life's 
problems are automatically suspect, 
and his aversion to such claims is 
enhanced by his .sardonic perception 
of foe gulf between assertion and 
performance. Because he holds such 
views It was always safe to assume 
that he would not like the Muslim re- 
vival and, sure enough, as this leng- 
thy account of his search for (he 
essence of foe Islamic resurgence re- 
veals, he did not. ■ 

Among the Believers is a record of 
travels In Iran, . Pakistan, Malaysia 
and Indonesia during the latter part 
of 1979. Naipaul appears" to have 
started with tne notion of interview- 
ing peat and famous Muslim leaders 
but ne had very little success with 
this approach and soon settled for 
his more familiar style of exploiting 
casual contacts with a small number 
of middling ' people encountered 
along the way. Inevitably, his inter- 
locutors were English-speaking and, 
to some extent, this circumstance cut 
him off from one of the principal 
elements in the Islamic revival. 
Although the educated have played, a 
large part in formulating Islamic 
programmes and universities have 
been centres of revivalist propagan- 
da, such efforts would have b^en -of 
little avail without fop support Of the 
ha)f-edi|Catecj« foose hew urban ini- 
migrants who?e Ifagpjjtic limitations 


nized, but against pre-Islamic surviv- 
als within Islam as well. He de- 
scribes, with some affection, foe old 
easy going syncretic Islam of Java, 
with its extensive Hindu elements, 
and contrasts it with the hard ortho- 
doxy of the revivalists who would 
root out these elements fa the name 
of (he purity of Islam. And he re- 
marks how in Malaysia the Islamic 
revival is directed as much against 
Chinese and Tamil penetration as 
against foe West, 

One might suspect that Naipaul 
would prefer the company of foe 
Vicar of Bray to that of John Bun- 
yan. Yet he holds hypocrisy fa some 


distaste and one of his major critic- 
isms of the Islamic revival is based 
upon this charge. Revivalists who 
wished to point to a working Islairuc 
state commonly directed Naipaul’s 
attention towards Pakistan. Yet It 
was, Pakistan wfach Naipaul found 


most dispiriting of all foe stales he 
visited; there, he remarks, everyone 
accepted the principle of an Islamic 


state but no one did anything about 
.JL It may be, however, that here' 
Naipaul’s rational mind has fed him 
astray and thai he pays, too much 
attention to measures and not 
enough to men. 

It is hardly, necessary to say that 
this is a most readable book- while 
.it lacks the special humour of An 
Aria of Darkness and the blistering 
clarity of India: A Ifomufarf 1 Civiliza- 
tion, It still contains some memor- 
able portraits. ] shall long cherish the 
-sketch of foe Pakistani who had 
achieved a modus vlvendi frith the 
West with the aid of Enid Blyton, 
James Hadley Chase. Perry Mason, 
Biggies, East of Eden, The Good 
Earth, and books on «x. They had; 
Naipaul. explains, made foe outride 1 -' 
world intelligible to him! 


contributed {0 their. Hostility to ,the 
Westernized elites and to their 
emphasis upon Islam. .Naipaul’s 
situation on his travels is well repre- 
sented , by his ! own Ironfe picture of 


> Despite . these disadvantages, 
Naipaulj juis' produced a quite re- 
markably .perceptive account of 'cer- 
tain features of modern Islam. In 
particular he emphasize* the. com- 
mon ingredient of re&entfaj hostility 
toward? 1 older Alites which disting- 


uishes- many new. arrivals in foe cities 
of, Islam and 'shows how foe same 
famulse!. iqay lead either towards a 
radicri ^ secular ; programme, sifch tip 
communism, : or towards a radical, 
religious progjamme. sucb ns Islamic 
revivalism. Tlje Irani ap .revolution, 1 
he contends, /was made by men with- 
out political doctrines, only with re- 
sentments* Islam; , he writes,. sbjk> 
foies rage. He holes afeo how foe 
Islafaic - revival operates hot only 
against 1 the West told the Wester- 
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Agitating for justice 


By Patricia Craig 


PEADAR O'DONNELL: 
Tbc KnJfe 


agog for (he latest word on the sub- 
ject. 

It is O'Donnell’s habit to keep the 

3 of his characters small, and the 
gs of each one intense. Political 
and social passions run high in the 


the Black Rowans on the planter 
side - “It was said of the Rowans 


288pp. Dublin: Irish Humanities 
Centre. Distributed by Colin 
Smythe, Gerrards Cross. £9.75. 
(paperback, £3.25). 
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striking little communities he depicts. 
On the Edge of the Stream (1934) 
satisfactorily opposes Catholic super- 
stition with a kind of elementary 
socialism brought in by a returned 
emigrant. Adrigoole - a very disturb- 
ing story, based on a true incident - 
recounts the miseries of a Gaeltacht 
family whose experience of the cat as- 


In his novel Adrigoole , published in 
1929, Peadar O ‘Donnell described 


that a native never slept under their 
roof nor broke bread at their table": 
two formidable families. "There's 
only one man would be likely to face 
The Knife, that’s Sam Rowan", de- 
clares The Knife’s vociferous sister, 
Nuala Godfrey Dhu. 


4 rCdUai U LSUJIIICII UtM-i IUCU 

the hiring fair at the Lagan, near 
Strabane in Co Donegal, wnere “the 
Gaelic servants and the planter mas- 
ters meet and bargain year after 


trophic ends in death by starvation. 
In 77ie Big Windows (1955 - pro fa- 


year, since the native power was 
broken in Ulster". A Scottish Pres- 
byterian colony was established there 
in the seventeenth century, providing 
the nucleus of a thriving Unionist 


ably O'Donnell’s most successful 
work) the central image stands for 
enlightenment and clarity of vision. 


qualities imported into a backward 
mountain village by a young island 
woman who comes to the district as 


enclave: three hundred years later 
the dispossession of the old Irish still 
rankles among the natives: “ 'Damn 
on them,' Donal A 1 Chailleach said 
to an old crony. 'Damn on them; an' 


a bride. The pattern of events in 
each novel is arranged to illustrate a 
fundamental principle, generally re- 
lating to the author’s clear view of 
economic ills and other flaws in the 
structure of Irish society. 


After the annihilating forces 
evoked in Adrigoole, The Knife is 
more optimistic about the possibili- 
ties for social change. Among “the 
servant men of the Lagan" the God- 
frey Dhus are not alone in attaining 
a measure of prosperity; the moun- 
tainy Bums are moving to the fore- 
front of the community too. But the 
Bums are rising in a craftier, more 
conventional way: joining the priest- 
hood and the professions, and ex- 
erting influence thereby. Father John 
Bums is one brother, James Burns is 
another; in the aftermath of the 1916 
Rising, and during the Black and 
Tan war, James is an associate of 


with most other Irish writers of his 
generation, is made uneasy by sexual 
passion and resorts to the idiom of 
the romantic novel in dealing with it: 
. . then, a-tremble, she was in his 
arms”. His novels are not in any 
sense psychological dramas; he never 
lets us know what the treacherous or 
twisted characters feel about their 
delinquencies. He excells, rather, in 
setting out the definitive action, as in 
the scene in The Knife in which a 
rabid Orangeman, under the influ- 
ence of uncontrollable Protestant 
outrage, fires a shot-gun through a 
window of Montgomerys, hitting Hie 
Knife's elder brother Hugh Godfrey 
Dhu. 3 


Peadar O'Donnell (bom in 1893) 
as engaged in various forms of 


socialist agitation for most of bis life; 
naturally tils political concerns are 
reflected in his fiction, which carries 


The Knife’s - but after the signing of 
the Treaty of 1921 he joins the Free 
State army while The Knife remains 


implicit condemnation of all methods 
of action not properly grounded in 
firm socialist principles. One of his 


literary aims is to separate genuine 
integrity from moral posturing: of 
the Tatter, "the poor see a shelter in 
the rich man's piety when they are in 

th A rlr»h matt'a nAinar* knU 


it's us should be up heTe In these 
lands; bloody lot o' thieves . . In 
The Knife , which appeared in the 
following year, a minor act of reposs- 
ession taxes place when a Gaelic 
family, the Godfrey Dhus, becomes 
sufficiently prosperous to take over a 
Lagan farm, Montgomerys, which 
for years had been a solid piece of 
Protestant property. As in all 
O'Donnell’s novels, the small event 
produces extraordinary agitation in 
the neighbourhood, with everyone 


The Knife deals with class and clan 
loyalties, shifts in allegiance, mixed 
motives, betrayals ana unexpected 


on the Republican side. (The Treaty 
leaves the Lagan Orangemen hign 


the nickname of Brian Godfrey Dhu 
(Godfrey Dhu - dark Godfrey - is 
the father of the family by whose 
name the children are known, in the 
standard Gaelic way), an audacious 


and dry; cut off from their compat- 
riots in the Six Counties and in- 
corporated into a despised Irish 
state.) 


the rich man s power: Goa help 
them", he states in On The Edge of 


young freedom fighter and respected 
opponent of the Lagan Orangemen. 
The Dark Godfreys are matched by 


James’s defection is a consequence 
of his rejection by Nuala; Tile 
Knife’s sister finds Burns’s advances 
not at all to her liking: “. . , the first 
time you kissed me: it made me ill." 
This is putting it plainly, with a 
vengeance. O’Donnell, in common 


them”, he states in On The Edge of 
the Stream. The greatest evils, as he 
sees it, are the exploitation of the 
unwary, the greed of shopkeepers, 
the blighting association of 
bourgeois, professional people, Pro- 
testant or Catholic, with fixed ideas 
and interests. "Schoolmasters, 
policemen, priests, doctors, attor- 


neys, cattle-dealers, they are all 
alike; they're all friends of the shop- 
keepers." This is the Ireland of the 


The woe that is in marriage 


By David Nokes 


literary sophistication nor intellectual 
weight, but an evocation of that 


JAMES STEPHENS: 

Desire and Other Stories 
Selected and introduced by Augus- 
tine Martin 
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threshold where splendid make- 
believe and sad reality fake an un- 
comfortable compromise. Stephens's 


characters are shabby unglamorous 
dreamers, precise in habit, poor in 
spirit, unfixed in purpose and unfol- 


The centenary of James Joyce's birth 
next February 2 is also that of James 
Stephens, who wbb bom in the same 
city on the same day^ This remark- 
able coincidence of birthdays, Christ- 
ian names and literary Interests was 
, cherished by both men. Towards the 
end of. his life Joyce even asked 
Stephens to finish Finnegans .Wake - 
that philological monument to coinci- 
dence and reincarnation - for him, if 


A number of these ,, stolies ,, are 
arranged in triads of sketches, such 
as "Three Heavy Husbands” or 
“Three Women who Wept", trip- 


He had married his wife very 
largely because there was no one 
else who could so easily be mar- 
ried; and she, after attending quite 
a respectable time, had married 
him Because no one better had 
turned up. 

Similar sentiments can be found in 
seVeral of the stories, leading to pre- 
dictably unhappy conclusions. 
Stephens’s preferred style is prover- 
bial and aphoristic, with a predilec- 


working class family starving to 
death. “The story is a true one", 
Stephens later wrote, “and would 
have killed me but that I got it out 
of my system this way." The repeti- 
tions here enforce a relentless sense 
of numbing despair. 


tychs of figures caught in the fixed 
attitudes or a type. As the titles 


attitudes of a type. As the titles 
indicate, the most , frequent subject is 
the woe that is In marriage. His 
characters wed in obedience to mere 
convention. Their expectations of the 
married state are small, but what 
they receive even less. In "Darling” 
we read: . 


tion for rhythmic repetitions that 
lend themselves to rehding aloud, 


They could scarcely die of hunger 
for they were native to It. They 
were hunger. There was no other 
hunger but them: and they only 
made a noise about food when 
they saw food. 


and betray the influence of an older 
Celtic tradition. Yet those whose 


knowledge of Stephens is confined to 
hfs fable. The Crock of Cold may 


The title story “Desire" is a mod- 
ernized fairy tale. A man saves a 


find the . harsh realism of his story 
"Hunger” something of a shock. 
Published pseudonymously in 1918 it 
ia a stark and harrowing portrait of a 


stranger from being run over and 
killed In traffic. The two men talk, 


ana tne stranger -asks mm what is lus 
greatest . desire. The man returns 
home to his wife and they discuss the 
question. Eventually he decides that 


he should die before completing it. 
Yet the differences between, them 
were as striking as the parallels. In a 
radio broadcast, Stephens described 
Joyce's Initial reaction to his work: . 
'He turned his chin and his specs at / 
,me, land: away' dorwn' at me, fahd • 
. -confide d ihe secret to me ! thathe 
had • read my two books; that, 


Life before and after 


By Richard Brown 


■ - grammatically, t did not know the 
. • difference between a semi-colon 


difference between a semi-colon 
and a colon; that fey knowledge of 
Irish life was- non-Catholic hna so. 
nbn-exlstent. and 1 ' dial I should 


iiuirvAum/u k i uacai ; a- Di|vutu 

give up writing and lake to a good 
1 r Joj* like ,shoe-slilnlng. • 

' Stephens replied to this lofty smib by 
-’.hfeertlhg .’that ho had never read any 
7 of; -.Joyce'? , work, "and that, il 


PETER COSTELLOi 
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listed in the “Ithaca" episode of 
Ulysses, could Tealiy have been inti- 
mate enough with her to deserve 
that title. More recently John Henry 
Raleigh's The Chronlcje of Leopold 


Raleigh's The Chronicle of Leopold 
■and Molly Bloom drew out from the 
hoard of detailed memories worked 


into Ulysses a complete, year by year 
account of the Blooms' courtship and 
martfago. • : 

Like Raleigh, Costello has meticu- 


Heaveit preserved .tg. me/ray protecj 
;tive vdta. I n^vei, TWHlfa read, a word 


. : Of hlvdoless l wift aslfed to destrii^ 
•. 'fiyely revfew *r ;vv ! .j ; H :• 


Both. Joyce :and 
pitted significantly. 
? ; : jnent of the 


Reality, , when placed beside" the 
greatest fictions, pates Into insignlfi- 
. cwc*. 9^» jye may iDfeLirpm jije 
activities of Peter Costello, ' who re- 
; rently prodiwed a workmanlike bhoyt 
- fife of James Joyce but now offers tin 


lo.usly reconstructed a complete life 
for Blodm out of the wealth of mate- 


forBlodm out of the wealth of mate- 
rials which Joyce provided in Ulys- 
sejf, turning back Into chronological 
order tKfcscatf erediind often 'Oblique 
references Which appear in thp book 
in the order they occur in the minds 


tion, or the mythic and symbolic 
aspects, of Joyce’s work. What is loBt, 
■'though « In Costello’s approach) is the 
1 sense of how. these, details function in 


and the gombeen men and the 
cheats." 


There are exceptions, of course 
Doctor Henry, in The Knife, is a 
Lagan Protestant whose cheerful in- 


telligence makes him "a poor sort of 
Orangeman". Like Sam Rowan, who 
also sets the claims of neighbourii- 
ness above planter solidarity. Doctor 
Henry provides shelter for the fugi- 
tive Knife during the civil war which 
followed the Treaty - and receives a 
death sentence from the new Free 


State government for his pains. He 
and The Knife, condemned to die 


(as they believe) at least partly 
through the spitefulness of James 
Bums, brace themselves to die well: 
what’s in store for them, though, is 
not extinction but the outlaw's exhi- 
laration: “with a whoop they went 
racing across the heather towards the 
mountains". It's a symbolic exit. 


Few novelists have dealt so thor- 
oughly and effectively with the stress- 
es and complications of rural Irish 
society, or presented their ideo- 
logical conflicts with such engag- 
ing narrative vigour. O’Donnell is on 
the side of action and enthusiasm; 
everything matters, in his novels, 


and nothing matters so much as so- 
cial justice. What's important to the 
author is the fair, disinterested view. 
His characters are assessed sharply 
but not probed deeply, which limits 
his achievement, perhaps, but makes 
his purpose no less creditable and his 
observations no less instructive. 


his fondest wish is to stay forever 
just as he is at that time. They retire 
to bed, and the wife has a remark- 
able dream in which she is freezing 
in polar regions, trudging through icy 
wastes. What she finds on waking 
probably does not need to be re- 
vealed. 


This volume offers a somewhat un- 
even selection of stories, yet in that 
it adequately reflects the varying 
quality of Stephens’s work. His 


career was very much bound up with 
the development of the Irish literary 


the development of the Irish literary 
movement, and he was a member of 
both Sinn Fein and the Gaelic 
League. His work, ranging from Cel- 
tic rabies and fairy stories to pieces 
of working class realism, indicates 
the rival claims of revolution and 
romanticism on the imagination of 
that movement. 


Costello’s book will be a revelation 
of many unnoticed and uninspected 
details of Bloom's richly conceived 
life, and a useful source of annota-' 
tion and explication of some of its 
more puzzling moments. It may be 
instructive also for the more experi- 
enced Joycean reader, who. will be 
reminded of the strong, affective 
core of domestic narrative, which 
can sometimes be passed oyOr in 
those studies which pay excessive 
attention to the formal experimenta- 
tion. or the mythic ana symbolic 


nice.” Bloom is left, lonelier than 
ever, to ogle lustfully but harmlessly 
the Dublin women and to be ..a 


passer-by during the turmoils of Ire- 
land In 1916 ana the 1920s. His daugh- 


ter, Milly, marries and he has a 
grandson Rudy to replace his lost sou 
of the same name. He wofks as an 
- insurance clerk unfit his retirement and 


seek out clues to Molly’s past, Costel- 
lo's Bloom meets his end in a rather, 
typical self-effacing way -.with a bang 


and a Whimper" you might say - run 
over by a - passing car and ‘almost 
unmourned. • ■ - 1 .» 


V'|a- 




'Mmieas I- 
because 


. wrote .an eS s*ivr entitled ■ 

:■ ,“Th6 Theme of : Ulysses" ip Wfadh-hh 
: predicted wfctit.foi&l Kavehaprfoned 
.' [between Stephen Dedaiua aha Molly 


v.»j »mv |f« vi|(unvi%ia yi luaviu^A 

the agency of - narrative -form. Many 
of. these incidents iare weir worth 
spelling out again and. ate strong 
enough to jtana oa their own merits, 
even in the sometimes rather lifeless 
rendering thqt CosteUo - gives ihefo. 
Casuro to b$ led through the 
poignant 

......... . , raamage, 

Mqlly’a singing career and her amor-. 
ou$ Inclinations, and Bloom’s - cora- 


vfituosltv, And the resonance of chajr- 
• actors* themes and situations that 
mako. Ulysses what it Is,..; 



:$tfep)«5 r l: 

? ’eblgmatlc 


i , fin ; Ada Ore played another Hud ' of 
uwne'Mthi tW' apparent teaUty - Of 
cfibnstWhen, in Surface aha 
instigated whetlrtfr f " 
.yifi 


uuq U^iiiwuuibii Bi|il . sji WUI a WAJIiJ- 

■ plex . ancestry , fa* ..stecewlou o ( Jobs 
anfi his - memorise walk-on part in 
Irish history, helping Purnell With. his: 
fallen fiat on: the occasions o( the 
seilure of tbe United Ireland office, in 
1890. ;• As In Joyce; , these Imputed 
details are riven, credibility ancf sup- 
port In the form 1 of historically 
qb)e facts 


Costello tries'. to make good this’ 

; deficiency iq two iways. jHis conceal 
i itlon to experimentation Is to preface 
each’chaptei; with a list of coptem-i 
r porary advertising . captions, whose 
'< purpose is, unfortunately', hot really 
dear, Ode supposes, that they are 
there fa add atmosphere, or perhaps 


;to. represent , the complete pubUpbed 
^jWOrks'ot Bloom himself. Secondly, 


though the book is : not fleshed 
out quite, imaginatively enough to be 
a successful novel, nfir annotated- 
and cross-referenced like a[ scholarly 
work, It makes a likeable addition to 
the .Joyce- bookshelf and may. well 
attract the potice of those unfortun- 
ates who- 1 kno^ of Ulysses., and 
admire It In principle but are reluc-; 
;tant to tackle ,ft in !practlce. Its 
pleasures , - in file . end , are ttiose of a 
biography ^of an, ordinary- man, rr . a 
biography no less: Interesting just be- 
cau» its afibject.^id not really exist. 


;L; work? vof- Broom himself. Secondly^, 
■/■and more, epjoyably, Costello carries 
I - on bis stofy after June 16, 1904, 
raritlnuing if. to., the qnd of Bloom’s 
life- In Cratelfo's Version Molly dies 


• . • - .i 
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The Esperanto of the races 


By Eugen Weber 
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As newspapers settle more firmly 
Into creative incoherence, some of 
the liveliest writing takes refuge in 
the sports pages. A similar trend 
may be taking shape with books ab- 
out sports, only a trickle as yet. but 
refreshingly readable. On the heels 
of Richard Holt’s recent Sport and 
Society In Modern France, comes 
John J. MacAloon’s study of Pierre 
dc Coubertin, written - and well 


the first book to place Coubertin and - passion, 
tbe Olympic Games he recreated in five gai 
a historical context; the first also to 
provide a serious biography of this . Fr ® nt 
complex man. of ^hoi 

Unfortunately, not a complete ac§vltv’ 
one. MacAloon carries Coubertin L 
from his birth on New Year’s Day, - n ,h„Bii 
1863, to the mitigated triumph of the effort") 
first modern Olympics in Athens, in r .L 
1896. This is less than half the life- . 
span of the seventy-four-year-old r-hnnih 
gentleman, white-whiskered and f£ep!£ 
frock-coated, who died in 1937, in a Sn 8D irBt 
Geneva park; aud it covers only one witWg 
of tbe ten Olympic occasions of his w u _ s 
life, thus depriving us of a great row t0 
many episodes of an uneven prog- 
ress. One gathers that a second _ All ti 
volume will cany the tale to a close, vitality 
but the break in 1896 must reflect Englani 
the author’s convenience rather than 
internal logic. Hli treatment makes 
one want to. read on, and the deri- 
sion to close with the century has the Tk JK 
impact of the duck ditty; "You think l\/l I 
it’s the end of the song? Well, it ia." . *■“■ 
Not for long, one hopes. 

Still, what was done is well done. 
MacAloon presents his hero as d v a 
affirming aristocratic values while re- r 
belling against their, limitations. De- 
scendant of an old noble line of DAVID 
merchants, magistrates, and military Karl M 
men; son of a fashionable society i nfpru |- 
painter; stubborn, charming, slight, 
shrill-voiced, and given to gesticula-. 
tion; Coubertin was a strange man, 0 333 - 
condemned to marginaUty both by - 
his sodal class and by his views with- This jol 
in his class. Republican id a legitim- such vo 
Ut family, friend of Protestants (and whelhei 
married to one) despite a strongly interest 
Catholic background, Coubertin we ,tak< 
asserted, democratic views in 61itlst There i 
forms, patriotic passion in an inter- what n 
nationalist enterprise that lent itself intimati 
to the wildest nationalism, and a that o 
high sense of honour in the restore- achieve 
don of an anti-utilitarian competition biograp 
soon to lapse Into exploitation of Proust 
every sort. that Ins 

A clash of family and- cultural 
‘ yaiues saddled the young Coubertin l ar J . j 
with "serious psychodynamic conflict b ® lu P9 
folded into • psychosocial dramas? susplcic 
(happily, an untypical quotation!) It history 
raay .be also that he was short in Marxlsi 
»tature and the youngest of three ' PIPS 1 " 8 * 
tons. To the lay eye; he resolved Wa •mtellec 
conflicts. ■ quite well : ' the ^ classical . A n °t 
education the Jesuits gave him pro- 
Vided > appropriate quotations for ^ ncen ' 
. numerous articles 1 and speeches, and' happen 
a crucial inspiration, It taught him to won , t 1 . 
Idealiito aiirient life (not a bad model 
for those who ignore Its details), tfte 
higher morality of honoiir. atifi prow-' 
ess, the code of noblesse oblige. He ■ 5 

also had the income for his values: a 7 ® 1 ; 
.capital of 500,000 gold frnpes, aU of yfew g 
wfuch he wri$ to spend In thd pursuit ' Laasaili 
of dlBtinction through service. • Dayi 

• Hls p^rents had destined him for mostly 
the priesthood, but settled : for St- *hed l : nt 
Cyr. Though he liked fenring and wpuld 
-Hdlug, military. Ufe fo peabefime did. -thou^ 
i.hot hold out the promise of disfin- goof c 
"guished action, aricf.St-CW Waa abanv. :p r ?w“! 
donwl after a few months.' Coubertin ' 
/decided, or so . he ■ later claimed, r to ■'W™ w 
Jfiach his name to a great , ped agog- 
« foal teforin. He fiad read Tfamfe about ; locoipo 
...Bnallsh success In building character, . Man 
r tod Tom Brown's Schooldays winch . . • abbu 
viewed hpw this was done: At. twen- .-that I 
Wf his fifit trip to England revealed ; • in Re 
. ff modol of- nobility, a heroic J>$dag 0 - . !a ra 
. R foriltng out avmodehi aristocracy^ J ^now 
{wrisbanji.' tniuily, rgtid; enlist ten^fi . ! ^ae^fx, 


His vocation confirmed by this vi- 
sion, inspired by the English public 
schools and in particular by Dr 
Arnold’s (and Tom Brown’s) Rugby, 
he returned to France determined to 
use la pidaeogie sportive to revivify 


first his own social class, then all 
society. Lyceds were to become 
schools of patriotism and moral 
training. Athletic games would teach 
French schoolboys manliness and 
self-reliance, “harden", as he put it 
in a public lecture of 1887, "a flabby, 
listless, confined youth; its body and 
its character.” 

Gymnastics were too limiting and 
rigia for this purpose; military exer- 
cises were not free enough; physical 
- and character - development called 
for “joy and liberty". Like Jules 
Simon, the grand old statesman 
whom he enlisted in his campaign for 
English-style sports, Coubertin de- 
manded the right to play for regi- 
mented, etiolated children, above all 
the freedom, the enthusiasm and the 
1 passionate excess to which competi- 
tive games could lead. 

France, of course, had no tradition 
of schoolboy sports, and Coubertin's 

S nation of their "impassioned 
y" and gratuitousness (“Sport 
is a physical discipline sustained by 
enthusiastic addiction to unnecessary 
effort”) went far beyond the moder- 
ate recipe of mens sana in corpora 
sano. Enthusiasm, liberty and 
schoolboy association went against 
tbe French grain, as did the English 
inspiration of it all. Since sticky 
wickets never caught on in France, 


Jules Ferry lending a helping hand, 
the young baron set off to report on 
schools and universities in tne Un- 
ited States and Canada - an official 
commission the more readily deli- 
vered since the charge de mission 
paid his own expenses. He met Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, Professor William 
M. Sloane of Princeton (his Olympic 
representative-to-be), saw at first 
hand the mass popularity of specta- 
tor sports, and returned to Paris in 
good time to be fascinated by the 
world's Fair of 1889, from which he 
learnt that public spectacle and indi- 
vidual feats of prowess could profit- 
ably be combined. The context that 
would best advance Coubertin’s pur- 
pose lay ready to hand. 

One of this book's many virtues is 
that it shows that the Olympic idea 
was scarcely strange to the fln-dc- 
siicle. German archeologists were 
digring at Olympia, Scandinavian 


“Olympic Games" had been held in 
the 1830s; English ones, at Much 


Wenlock 


Shropshire, which 


Coubertin attended, had been going 
on since the 1840s; some or his 
associates attended a seminary near 
Grenoble which had its own “Olym- 

? lc” tradition; and one of his rivals, 
aschal Grousset, had campaigned in 
favour of an Olympic festival for 
France. The Greeks promoted 
“Olympian games” in, Athena in 
1859, and several succeeding festivals 
In 1870, 1875 and 1889. In 1885, 
Ferdinand de Lesseps had called for 
a revival of the Olympic Qamea in 


football was prospering among the 
elect. Football and running enthus- 
iasts from public and private schools 
founded Le Racing (1882), then the 
Stade Fran$ais (1883) and a host of 
provincial dubs, finally in 1890 the 
Union des Socfetds Francises de 
Sport9 Athldtiques (USFSA), over 
which Coubertin presided. He suc- 
cessfully soothed suspicion of new- 
fangled sports, hostile headmasters, 
feuds between adherents of rugger 
and soccer, negotiated political 
rapids, and triumphed over wide- 
spread indifference until, in 1894, he 
launched his Olympic idea In an in- 
ternational Congress at the Sorbon- 
ne. He aimed, he later said, not to 
convince but to seduce; and he suc- 
ceeded, by way of a long string oi 
banquets, ffitea and other ceremonies 
for most of which he paid himself. In 
April 1896, on an Easter Monday 
when Western and European Easters 
coincided, the King of Greece 
opened the modern Olympic Games 
In Athens, revived after a fifteen- 
century break. 

This last part of the book is espe- 
cially good. Coubertin's cobbling 
together of an International Olympic 
Committee and its fragility; the 
national and international man- 
oeuvres surrounding the occasion: 


Greek internal tensions, the Olympic 
policies of the Greek royal family 
looking for popular support and sym- 
bolic identification with ancient Hel- 


mvura uwvwi Muxut up ixi a inuww. 

let us say that Coubertin had a hard 
row to hoe. 

All his life, Coubertin drew fresh 
vitality from foreign contacts. After 
England, America. In 1887, with 


Paris. But only 
bring it off. 


npic Games in 
ubertin would 


las, tbe conservative opposition and 
the liberal support, tne American 
athletes with tneli college yells, the 
French runner, Lermusiaux, who ran 
the 800 metres In white gloves be- 
cause King George was present, the 
national pride and popular enthu- 
siasm culminating in a Greek shep- 
herd’s winning the Marathon race, 


By toe 1890s his labours on behalf 
of sports were beginning to show 
results. Bicycling had become a 
popular sport without his help, but 


Moor at home 


By Alan Ryan 


economic revolution must necessari- 
ly be followed by a political revolu- 
tion, for tbe latter is but (he express- 
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This jolly little volume raises - as all 
such volumes do - the old question of 
whether we are right to take more 
interest in the lives of meat men than 
we ,take in toe lives of anyone else. 
There -are obviously instances where 
what makes them great men is so 
intimately related to their private lives 
that our understanding of their 
achievements is vastly enriched by 
biography - Painter’s biography of 
Proust surely settles, the question. In 
that Instance at least. But what about 
‘Marx? Aren’t we admonished by Marx- 
ian theory to ignore tbe individual' 
behind the doctrine? If tbe Marxist 
suspicion- of “Great Men" theories of 
history is Justified, shouldn't we treat 
Marxism itself as the anonymous and 
impersonal output of the forces of 
-intellectual production of its epoch? Is 
jt hot tempting fete; or at . any. rate 
tempting bourgeois mystification, to 
concentrate, on the individual who 
happens to embody those forces? 
Won’t the bourgeoisie judge socialist 


ion of the former. " 


Kautsky, who first met' Marx only 
shortlybefore hts death, recalls Marx's 
acerbity on being asked when Volume 
2 of Capital would appear - It was to 
Kautsky that Marx made the famous 
reply to the suggestion (hat It was time 
to publish his complete works that 
“they would first have to be completely 
written”. But, none of these reminisc- 
ences |ets far with the content of 
Marx's incomplete vyorks. 

What they do offer that possesses 
some Intellectual Interest - It goes 
without saying that "Moor at Home" is 
riveting in much the same way as The 
Diary of. an Edwardian Laay - is a 


Won’t the bourgeoisie judge socialist 
morality by the ulerifimate child Mara 
, ;jiad by his family V maid-bf-all-work 
Helen© Demuth, or socialism’s pom- 
; nfitment to productive work by the fact 


glimpse of Marx’s understanding of 
.European politics. Although Oeb-. 
knecht makes it look as though Marx 
relegated the question of when, where 
and How the revolution would break 
out to a very secondary rank, the truth 
seems to be that Marx thought that 
sociaUsm'might be indefinitely delayed « 
if prematura uprisings played into the. 
bands of tne existing , powers. ; Inter-, 
viewed by a reporter frpm the Chicago 
Tribute, . . Marx praises the ,way . the 
'workers of Berlin declined to b© pro- , 
voked by Biamardfra View which fa all 1 
of a plec$ with his fear that the Paris 
Commune would set the cause of 
revolution back by twenty-five years by 
netting the most active workers and. 
their leaders murdered id a one-sided 
fight.- v - v- v 
... The view which sustained Lenin and 


the deliberate neglect of Coubertin 
by Greek organizers who wanted to 
keep the games in Athens for good 
and the failure of their plans after 
tbe disastrous 1897 war with Turkey 
over Crete - a conflict not unrelated 
to the national intoxication of the 
Games - are masterfully treated, 
with the account spired throughout 
by the acid comments of Charles 
Maurras. Nor is the point of view 
that of a scholar only, out that of an 
athlete who knows his subject by 
intuition as well as by research. 
MacAloon has been a runner, and 
can evoke his own emotions as well 
as hitherto unknown facts. But 1897, 
or thereabouts, is where he ends, 
with Coubertin, clear of the Scylla of 
Greek monopolizing of “his” dames, 
preparing for the Cliarybdis of the 
coming ones, which would be dis- 
astrously finked to World's Fairs - in 
Paris (1900) and St Louis (1904) - 
whose horrors the Olympics would 
outlast only with difficulty. 

But outlast it they did, thanks 
largely to the stubborn commitment 
of one man so driven and inspired 
that he would not let go. Avid 
dreamer and sturdy pragmatist, Mac- 
Aloon’s hero was one of the formid- 
able entrepreneurs of his time, bles- 
sed with tne vision and drive pecu- 
liarly vouchsafed to some of the mar- 
ginal, and the small fortune that 
allowed him to pursue his grand 
obsession. By the time Coubertin 
died, he had spent it all. But he had 
won an Olympic gold medal (anony- 
mously. for poetry, in 1912), ne had 
ensured not only the revival but the 
survival of one of the great specta- 
cles of the twentieth century, and 
had established sport, in Giraudoux's 
phrase, as "the Esperanto of the 
races.” 


increase in the social budget sufficient 
to fend off revolution. 

"Ah", was his answer, ‘‘they can’t 
• do that. All sorls of fears and 
jealousies will make that impossible. 
The burden- will grow worse and 
worse as science advances for tbe 
improvements in the, art of destruc- 
tion will keep pace with its advance 
and every year more. and more will 
have to be devoted to costly engines 
of war. It Is a vicious circle - there is 
no escape from it." 

Obviously, there Is not much in these 
pages beyond strikingly good sense and 
an excellent political imagination, but 
these ar© hardly to be derided. 

All the same, the plums here are 
essentially domestic and trivial. In this 
year' of Royal Wedding fever, It's nice 
to learn' from Eleanor Marx that her. 
older sister Jenrty familiarly Addressed 
her father as "Challey” or Charloy and 
that his nickname for her was ’’Di". 
Marx's taste for vile cigars l& referred to 
more than once, aira Liebknecjit fotis . 
the splendid story of how his search, for 
the cheapest possible smoke led him to 
a brand at Is 6d which "brought forth 
his political-ecqnomlc talent . for . tfaV- 
, log; . with, oVery-bdx ^he . sfeokfid ;he> 


‘saved’ ls6d. Consequently, the more 
he smoked the more he 'saved'. If he 
managed fo consume a box per day, 
then ne could live at a pinch on l]us 
‘savings' . . . after the lapse of some 
months' the family physician had to 
intervene . ; or Marx would have 
saved himself to death. What With 
sing-songs, good claret, picnics on 
Hampstead Heath and the company of 
his daughters, life chez Mark could be 
extremely agreeable. Even In the first, 
painful ana imjjoverisbed years of 
their exile In London, when tney were 
harassed bv duns, battered by the 
deaths of tneir children, and embit- 
tered by the treacheries and recrimina- 
tions! eftover from the failures of 1848, 
the family Was astonishingly resilient - 
the anonymous ^Prussian Spy” Who 
complains about (he risk- tp your 
trousers' from the children's cooking . 
games confesses that the conversation 
» "spirited and agreeable”, the com- 
pany "interesting and original" and tbe 
welcome "most friendly . And that, 
after all. comes from a hostile witness, 
£15 is a lot to pay for this, though, and 
it's hard t6 see why anyone^ would 

E refer this rag-bag. feagagmg though it 
tp Mrs Kapjp'a Biography of Eleanor 
Marx fa Which ihost of this material is 
piit to stich good use, 


David McLelian’s collection’ of 
mostly familiar' bits and pieces doesn't 
shed: much Agfa on Capital; as oae 
would expect,, ijvhat : Marx’s hearers 
■thought he was sayjng depended a 
' gootT deai- on their own Intellectual 
‘ preconceptions. 'iTbu^ Wilhelm ; Ueb- 
kriechtrembmberea pretty stVaigbtfor- 
.Ward scientific materialist L one who 
saw an electric railway engine a? the 
- locomotive of the reVtaltitjoni '- • ' 

. Marx fold me with great enthusiasm 
;about the model of an elecfrfe engine 


sequences; arc; unpredictable,; ;The 




' Trotsky forty -yeafe later is articulated. 

: in’ A digression at the Devonshire CJub 
fa early 187$, repotted on by Mounts 
; Stuart Grant Duff: . 

He fooksi not utireasonably: ; fox a 
'. ■ meat and not distant crash in Russia , : 
Slinks it 'will begin by reforms from 
; . above wbfcft toe old bad edifice will 
not be able to bear hnd which will 
i lead fait* (umblfng down altogether. ; 
- jNeit 1 he thinks that 1 ifae faovemerit:- 
will tprOad to Oerm&ny taking there, 
the forth of . a revolt, against the 
■ eristing afaitary system. .' ■ 

In' the i ! same conversation, ' ■ - Mara 
looked forward to some of our contend , 

• porftry miseries; Grant Duff asked him 
' why tnfrgdvdfnmbrits of Europe could , 
loot s wure a general peace, a reductidn -' 
in ! expend] tufe oo afovanfertts ;fajd tin 
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Denominational distinctions 


By Patrick Collinson 


" - =a=g= ^ i - T rjT - enquiry is based on the proposition 

RICHARD L. GREAVES: that to make sense of religion-in- 

Sodeiy and Religion In Elizabethan society in Elizabethan England it is 
England ■ sufficient to discover what the Puri- 

925pp. Minneapolis: University o< u he 0ne hand and 

Minnesota Press £19.50. 7 A e n Z ,,ains wc . rc sa >' in 8 

0 «166 1030 4 on " ,e olher - For some time now 

_ ' several historians of the period have 

ZZT . ■ , I . T 1x611 ‘rymg t0 explain (and it 

“The compleat worke, very briefly appears that we shall have to go on 
comprehended in a portable book fif trying) that this procedure wifi not 

iM%nf nnreA ka nnt tn/v Li ha al_ ■ ■ . 


r - l , » - — |«uwuutc Mill ||Ul 

f our horse be not loo weake) of an work, since there were no hard-and- 
undred threescore and twelve fast Puritan and Anglican positions 
sheets of good demi paper." Martin “Anglican" is an anachronism 
Marprelate s joke at the expense of a although •‘anti-Puritan", “confer- 

EJI 1 -- and >*fo rma |j s t« a JJ 


certain Elizabethan tome of con- 


troversial divinity springs to mind as mate terms which point to recoaniz- 
one weighs m the hand this work of able tendencies. As for “Puritan , it 
almost a thousand pages and of a Is an important word, not to he 
thickness associated with the Bible lightly discarded from historical dis- 
or the Alternative Service Book. The course, but like all terms of sliema- 
aslomshine and almost justified claim tiz&lian it is to be handled delicately 
of the author is to have explored the like a hand-grenade with the pin half 
thought of the Elizabethan religious pulled. It scarcely describes what 
public, Anglican. Puritan, Catholic J. F. H. New once called a “unity of 
ond Separatist, on “nearly every principle", 
topic of social significance". „ . . 

u« „„ Greaves s attitude to this crucial 

issue is strangely ambivalent. At an 
"rlSS ^?K-illh e 'nSo^! early sta Be he acknowledges that the 
mosl appropriate model for the loca* 
In’Sln l"? tion °* Elizabethan religious parties 

sff ■ % & a srSssr&s fes 

pSrimns y and^bear ^itfn« ar (Philin frin S e xcts in the contemporary 
' SlhK^ in* w,- ^ K h Up perception this was the right wing - 

iSSSS^ $ t b * rror on ihe RI & hl Hand m a wSrk 
asked. What Christian heart can u v Henoch Claoham nut* til and 

torrent 08 teare t ^nd C k?n ^nntheT h passing on the way through con- 
*?, n’li d “Hilwe Anglicans, moderate Angli- • 
SHn fo S. cans > conservative Puritans, moder- 

Wort- strangely Llsto m&SS 

hastile fixed P° ints 011 “ ri B ld scale * not 85 a 

™ 7 stem of dynamic relativities. And 

Er!hi?r( S !i neflim n ci ™X° tnt tae continuum is soon discarded for 

^n^ Pl V°^ y a vek A "S,ion d 
^rv‘ma„i'r„L^ dl k , K C ‘.n 0 H n ';i,“ "aridonSbT Td 

r Pf_ nt on ? d - Poverty and the even measurable Deoole. twentv-five 


Puritan work ethic in the sense in 
which this phrase is normally used". 
{But to fault “the Weber thesis”, 
which is not necessarily his intention, 
it would be necessary to investigate 
the Calvinist doctrine of predestinate 
grace which Weber believed was the 
mainspring of the “inner-worldly 
ascetic".) 

Yet, in no way dismayed by these 
blind leads, Greaves forges on, and 
occasionally his willingness to search 
for Puritan-Anglican differences 
lands him in absurd situations. He 
hopes that analysis of two samples of 
supposedly Puritan and Anglican 
clerical families may reveal that Puri- 
tans were less ready than Anglicans 
to employ methods of contraception. 
For the Puritan parents reproduced 
at the rate of 5.8 children per house- 
hold, the Anglicans at only 5.4. But 
there are no more than forty families 
in each sample, and the Puritan 
figure- Is depressed by placing in the 
Anglican group Andrew Willett, a 
distinguished divine who, as Greaves 
admits, cannot be usefully defined 
either way, and who as it happens 
fathered no less than eighteen chil- 
dren. If I were J. H. Hexter, I 
should call that a statistical absurdity 
erected on a taxonomlcal fallacy. 

At the end of the hard-fought day, 
we are left with a miscellaneous 
shopping-list of more or less social 
topics wnere “significant differences" 
in outlook between Anglicans and 
Puritans can be shown to have de- 
veloped. They include (and I follow 
Greaves's order) several aspects of 
marriage and divorce, the punish- 


m-s rplfoini.c Tn iflfflj increase or la.yw , ne nnas it 
sen? onefcSLrhlr possible to say, with startling confi- 

P reacher t0 P nson dence, where these people lived, 
(or two years. "Geographically their. Length was 

But the reader is more likely to be greater in regions devoted to pastor- 
impressed by the teeming variety of w farming,- where the farmhouse was 
the subjects which are represented the focal point of life." (Really? Re- 
than critical of such omissions. As In gions like Westmorland jsnd 
the proud boast of a certain Sunday Merioneth for instance?) “The""im- 
npwspapcr, practically all human. life portant point", writes Greaves, "is 
Is here, from food and drink to that Puritans were essentially recog-, 
monumental brasses, from hospitality . riizable to * Anglicans- or Puritans." 
to Uipry, from prostitution.' to But who were the “Anglicans”? 
weights and. measures, In form, the Were they “essentially recognizable" 
book is an immense, systematic sum- as such? Often the business of label- 
md, although the arrangement of ling was an elaborate and malicious 
topics -Is occasionally a trifle bizarre, game rather than a 'matter of field 


-.. rtw, although the arrangement of ling was an elaborate and malicious 
topics -Is occasionally a trifle bizarre, game rather than a matter of field 
os in the chapter "Social Conduct studies. “If I be a papist”, an 
aitd Social . Order V which contains archbishop of York told his dean, 
items on clothing, speech, books gnd “thou be a puritan." 

terSS; sexton) in/^^The xx- W Greaves ^ J b J° 

• tent of.Dr Greaves's source-mining is 8 ** ale a re , . fl P . cbnristent difference 
astounding., There are. 1,560 foot- ° utl ° ok be L w 5 e, S J^ritans and 
notes,' each containing as many as fa A ?^ carts <? n jnbst of the topics with 
dozen citations:' :a deep well- of wW <* he deals, theii re construct a 
perhaps 12,000, perhaps .. 15,000 sun ££ of mora and social divinity 
references Ipto which other Eli- on , 1hCse principles would have some 
. zabethaj) specialists will lower- grate- , rc ,? van £ c : purpose rtf the en- 

.ful -buckets. .The use made of the But;th|? he is honestly unable 
tnarguis of bibles (and not only of 10 Again and again be dfsclo^es a 
the Geneva Bible)- constitutes in it- rommunityof thought on the matters : 
.5 self, a riifajot-', reseanch Undertaking.' In a J 11 ?, 081 tl,or- 

. .. addition. . about 500 . other ‘ amtam-. ough sthdy by C.rH. andlC. George, 
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thdr wyrmvnpn ^rnneeron, i voii , rnignt 
and rltayo M him to expect .this,. Greaves. 
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tails of family life, the place of chap- 
lains in episcopal households, the re- 
sponsibility of servants in rebuking 
errant masters, parts of the educa- 
tional curriculum, academic dress, 
degrees in divinity, Sabbatarianism, 
church ales, holy days, church music, 
“war theory”, the role of deacons, 
usuty, the oath ex officio mero and 
ecclesiastical courts. 

Greaves is not wrong about these 
matters. Elizabethan churchmen did 
hold differing views about many 
things, Some, such as the ex officio 
oath, were even divisive. Indusipn of 
.theological, ecclesiastical and moral 
topics beyond the scope of this book 
would serve to underline still more 
sharply the divided condition of the- 
Engliah Church in this period. Such 
mutually hostile tendencies are to be 
expected in religious and social life. 
But some of the divisions occurred 
within the ranks of those whom 
Greaves would represent monoUtbi- 
cally, as Puritans: Sabbatarian differ- 
ences (for a time) over the applica- 
tion . or the fourth commandment, 
differences over the interpretation of 
the Apocalypse, unbridgeable, and 
ultimately fatal differences over 
church polity, hot to speak of merely 
temperamental or ' tactical differ- 
ences. But such difficulties were 
mitigated by. the constant quest for 
the middle ground, the mean or via 
media which Greaves mentions: only 
once, in connection With eating ana 
drinking. 

The . body of Elizabethan Protes- 
tantism was not neatly divided into - 
twp wojl-defined :and clearly labelled 
parties, • That , ti Greafes ; ipqatty • 
assumes that it was!' if' only bjr toe 
terminology he emplbySj'.eyeti when- 
jt is inconsistent with his' conclusions, 
..will rerider a richly informative jt 
,80 mcwhsLt pondM'pus' book retrogtes- 
. sivc in the. eyes: of many historians, 

, particularly/ori this side of the Atlan-: 
;.tic. ,Insdfiu-;te Dr Greaves succeeds 
to tonvlndng his readers, it: Will 
serve to delay, a inore balanced arid , 
tfta|jstic assessment of the : Eli- 
zabethan' religious, scene. • . 

The jio)ral ^toriCftl §0o|ety'S Annual 
Bibliography !of British and Irish HU- 
. lotyi Publlffatiohs pf l^SO has recently ' 
, ; b^ published untjfor, the general edf- : 
torship 6l G, R. Elton {209rm. BHght- - 


Edmund Campion: from a seventeenth-century engraving by J. Neefs 
based on an earlier portrait. A British Library exhibition marking the 
auatercentenary of Campion’s death is currently on display in the British 
Museum, Great Russell Street, London WC1, where it wifi continue until 
February 1982. 

Information, please 

'Information, please" Is a service which is available free 
of charge. Those Wishing to use It are asked to follow as 
closely as possible the form to which items are presented 
here, and to mark envelopes ‘Information, please". 

Lord Colin Catnpbell (1853-95), bar- Whistler-Ruskin trial, 1877-78: any 
mter andpohtldan, and h* wife, private information or reminisc- 
noco Elizabeth Blood ences; for a book in progress. 
(1858-1911): any relevant informa- n nh(n c® ncar 

tion sought for a study. _ ^ »P«“- . 

n it Department of Fine Art, Universi- 
ty _ c « ui „ , ty of St Andrews, St Andrews, 

Department of English, University Fife KY16 9AL 

of New Orleans, Lake Front, . , 

New Orleans, Louisiana 70122. T - • Hewitt Myrlng (or 

WUUam Alexander Harvey (1875-. 

InL^’ ‘ST* zSrl “ 

.awes 

Peter Atkins. and of passible notes and ■ draw 
19 Somerdale Road, Northfleld, . togs, sought; also information ab 
Birmingham. out any surviving descendants. 

Alexander Henry the Younger : any . E. K. de Bock, 

informatibn rtn date and location Riiksmuseum voor Volkenkunde 
of his birth, and also his early life PO Box 212, 2300 AE, Leiden 
before 1799; whereabouts of any Netherlands, 
portraits also sought: for an anno- „ ..... 

tated edition or his manuscript Sir Flinders Petrie (1853-1942) 
journal of his life in the North . archaeologist: reminiscences, pn 
American West 1799-1814. vate- letters or other informatloi 

■ :■ SSMagMSf 

: loo, Ontario, Can.da, ttlL 3C5. . 8 WiUonhS B Av«nua, Bm«t 

Robert Lee MacCameron (1866- ' , ; ^ Herts EN5 1JN, •• • • 

1912): for a study of this American , 

• painter , of portraits, and genre Sir Arthur QulllenCouch ("Q n )i let 


cavations of Moche pottery In the 
Chicama Valley, northern Peru; 
whereabouts of these photographs, 
and of passible notes and -draw- 
ings, sought; also information ab- 
out any surviving descendants. 

E. K. de Bock- 

Riiksmuseum voor Volkenkunde, 
PO Box 212, 2300 AE, Leiden, 
Netherlands. 


r Flinders Petrie (1853-1942), 
archaeologist; reminiscences, pri- 
vate-letters or other information 
sought, especially from those who 
dug with. nim; for a biography. 

Margaret S. Drawer. 


tr Flinders Petrie (1853-1942) 
archaeologist; reminiscences,, pri 
vate- letters or other informatloi 


Bright? 


re^hip of y, R Elton (209pp.Briaht- 
:Qn: ^estct;.£w;«70 TlWCB^n). 
Sevenofthework'i thirteen settkins 
qealf'wfthj gerie^i Bdtb h Ifi&bry 
1 ^cording tpa ctoowlwrical pU»Jwith 

Watos^toLMdand.I^ 


tfc - ; . f m :■ (j;. V 


? '" r : .Use Holst.,' 

' .^Villiam‘4 College Museum- of Art, 
Lawrence Hall, ■■ Williamstown, ; 
.. .'/ Massachusetts 01267. 

:Ce(iI ■ Pinsent. British • architect: 

. .Whereabouts of his collection of 

V correBpqndence and memoraWiia: 
for a biography of his close friend 
Geoffrey Scott; author of!: The 

V ArchUecture of Humanism. 

/. • '/ ; V .-! ■ • '. Meryle Secrpst. . 

' ,f Halpyon ,, l P6 B6* v 395, ! WpDle, ‘ 

: / New flatopshire 

Paul Rotha, documehtary*flim mqker . 

• - and .thebrist: photographs, letters, 

• ; reminiscences, etc,: sought; for a'. 

retrospective of • 
-' Rotna's .Svork tO be held in janu- 
; ary .1982 at the. Museum of : Mod- ., 
. /■• em Artt' Oxfprd. \ "• • ; • . , ' 
: jV' Lyppe Fredlopd,/ 

< Oxford Film Mukcrs Workshop, 

: *' . /The L 5 Stables, North Place, - 


ipe • ’staples. .. North Place, - 
/Heading! oh, Oxford OX3 '9HY. 


Margaret S. Drawer. 

8 Willenhall Avenue, Barnet, 

. - Herts EN5 1JN, 

Sir Arthur -Qulller-Couch ("Q")- Jft 
ters from “Q" sought to establish . 
i basis for archive; all letters will be 
\ returned after copying: the project 
./ has the approval .of Miss Foy 
QUillfar-Cbucn. 

A. L. Rowre. 

Tlrenarren 'House, St Austell, 

• • Cornwall. 

Donald Sutherland (1915-78), Araer- , 

■: lean classicist, translator and critic: . 

whereabouts- of any correspond-. 

. : ence;, drafts of stones or essays: - 
for editions of his letters and 
; essays;.,. '; ! . 

Lynn Martin. 

-English. Department. Nassaij Com-.. 

munlty College, Garden City, 

. New York; U53p. . 

Leslie VifUsdn', ■ artist: Whereabouts pf 
: a watercolour painting , by / Him, 
which was reproduced op tnet dusW 
, jacket of, the. novel Thetis Saxon 
(1927) by my, grandfaihof O. , 

'. Frederick. Qarke; or otahy suryiv-i , 
; * - ing copies .of the 1 dustTlacket; 

• '// Mary B.emard; 

v- 3- Willow Walkv Ctonoricige-' 

•; ■■ :/ •' 
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The eagle’s eye view 


By Robert Browning iy ret 

- — nean 

ARNOLD TOYNBEE: 

The Greeks and Their Heritages the c 
334pp. Oxford University Press, and 
£12:50. Berm 

0 19 215256 4 rewe 

^ _ IVuJ 

. - ' . ■ in 1! 

Few men knew Greece so well as Hlsto 
Arnold Toynbee. Steeped in Greek Pom 
literature as a schoolboy at Winches- whicl 
ter, he went on to study the history Byza 
and philosophy of Greece at Bah Whei 
Uol, and then to spend a year by -.is 
horn 1911 to 1912 wandering to plctc 
Greece and Asia Minor, learning to and 
know the land and the people, their fittin, 
language and their thoughts. Long his c 
before the days of the tourist he had Hero 
penetrated, often on foot, to the stud) 
remotest regions to look, listen and over 
talk. He saw the terrible events of of G 
1914 to 1918 through the eyes of ' 
Thucydides and Sophocles, and dis- 111 
cemed in the history of the West in a 
his own time a quality of tragic inevi- 
lability. Thus was bom the idea of w h>cl 
A Study of History , in which he went n ? inc 
on, in the years from 1921 to 1953, “°“ s 
to fit into lus tragic pattern of gene- ” AJ 
sis, growth, breakdown and aiain- roy 11 
tegration the totality of human ex- 1 
perience. It needed some pushing * ae . r 
and pulling to make the facts fit the 
pattern. But Toynhee was never “S' “ 
afraid to revise his viewB in the light aeai ] 
of experience. 

The publication of A Study of welti 
History made him a celebrity, a- ally I 
prophet, a guru. Books and lectures The 


its aftermath thought of him as a 
Hellenist. Yet his thoughts constant- 
ly returned to the ancient Mediterra- 
nean and to Greece in particular, for 
it was there that he had been faced 
with the fundamental problems of 
the development of human society, 
and there that he had found the 
germ of his answer to them. In 1955 
there appeared his Hellenism, in 
1965 the massive Hannibal’s Legacy, 


in 1969 Some Problems of Greek 
History, and in 1973 Constantine 
Porphyrogenltus and his World, in 
which he surveyed the whole of the 
Byzantine period of Greek history. 
When he was forced to slop writing . 
by a stroke In 1974 He had com- 
pleted the first draft of The Greeks 
and their Heritages. It is altogether 
fitting that a scholar who had begun 
his career in 1910 with a paper on 
Herodotus should crown ft with a 
study of tradition and innovation' 
over more than three thousand yean 
of Greek history, 

The book shows signs of the lack 
of a final revision. There are repeti- 
tions, uncritical acceptance of views 
which recent research has under- 
mined, apparently Irrelevant digres- 
sions. But beware I Those who know 
A Study of History will recall that 
Toynbee's digressions are sometimes 


rational, humane. Old age, maybe; 
but the old age of the eagle. 

Toynbee's concern is with what 
four stages in the history of Ihe 
Greek people inherited from their 
predecessors, how they used it, and 
whether or not it turned out to be a 
damnosa hereditas. The stages are the 
Mycenaean world, the Hellenic 
world, the Byzantine world, and the 
world of modern Greece. In A Study 
of History these are all treated as 
separate civilizations. But in the later 
volumes of that work the concept of 
civilizations as philosophically con- 
temporaneous was already being ra- 


west. The difficulties of their herit- 
age have been only partly sur- 
mounted. And tike Homer's horse- 
men who leap from one moving 
steed to another, the Modern Greeks 
have opted - or been forced - to 
change civilizations. They now be- 
long to the post-Christian Western 
world of nation-states. But like old 
warriors they bear the scan of long- 
forgotten battles. 

All this is argued with the wealth 
of learning and the sharpness of 
perception we expect from the 
author. Few readers will find it all 


temporaneous was already oema re- equally convincing. Ait who read it 
placed by an emphasis on the whole- vmh care will (too it challenging. To 
ness of history. From being cyclical, quibble over details would exceed 


flowed from his pen, his obiter dicta 
were tape-recorded and made into 
books by lesser men. Few in the 
turbulent years of the Cold War and 


the most significant part of his text. 
There are perhaps signs, too. of the 
diminution in his phenomenal capac- 
ity for work Which followed a severe 
heart attack in the early 1970s. Yet 
he still retains an almost Aristotelian 
gift of perceiving the general in a 
welter of particulars, and occasion- 
ally he displays almost blinding Insight. 
The pesslniisra which sometimes 
marked his middle years is gone, as 
Is the religiosity which accompanied 
it, and which sometimes gave offence 
to the religious. The tone Is tranquil, 


history was becoming linear - and 
sometimes teleological. In the pres- 
sent book there Is tittle left of the 
. metaphysics of discrete civilizations, 
nor is there much teleology. Greek 
history is seen as a whole - a whole 
of particular interest to the historian 
because of its long- duration and Its 
few catastrophic breaks, a whole in 
which the grip of the past erfn be 
Been with especial clarity. 

The classical Hellenes, Toynbee 

K es, inherited enough from the 
enaean world to fuel their crea- 
tive imagination, but not so much 
that they were dominated by it. The 
heritage of the Byzantines from the 
classical world contained two ele- 
ments which distorted and Inhibited 
the growth of Byzantine civilization 
- the Incubus of the Eastern Roman 
Empire and that of the Hellenic 
paideia, a body of aesthetic and mor- 
al values enshrined in an educational 
system. The Modern Greeks inher- 
ited from their Byzantine forebears 
these same ancestral curses - in the 
form of the Great Idea and the Lan- 
guage Question - together with the 
Byzantines' own antipathy to the 


quibble over details would exceed 
the scope of a review. The reviewer 
was privileged to discuss parts of the 
draft with the author shortly before 
his death, and is touched to see how 
many trivial points he then made are 
taken up in footnotes. Perhaps one 
more general criticism will be per- 
mitted. It is that Toynbee does not 
give sufficient weight to the way in 
which the later Greeks - and no 
doubt some other peoples - are 
aware of having two pasts. The 
Byzantines knew that they had both 
a Hellenic and a Christian heritage. 
Gregory of Nazianzus rebukes those 
who wanted to reject the Hellenic 
element in their intellectual tradition 
as dangerous and inimical to rell- 


heritage of the Western world with- 
out entirely abandoning their own 
Byzantine and Hellenic pasts, often 
mediated by the Orthodox Church. 
This can be a position of strength 
rather than of weakness. It is not 
quite true to say with Toynbee that 
“political liberation has entailed for 
the Modem Greeks a violent break 
with all their cultural heritages". 

There are several detailed appen- 
dixes to the book. In the last of 
these, on Gemistus Plethon's Tota- 
litarian Hellenism, Toynbee gives a 
conventional account of Plethon’s 
Neoplatonism and his utopian poli- 
tical projects. Then he comes 'to 
Plethon's revival' of pre>ChriBtian 
Hellenic religion. Was inis nonsense, 
as most scholars have maintained 
from the fifteenth to the twentieth 
century? No, says Toynbee. Christ- 


don; they make a great mistake. 
The emperor Alexius Comnenus,' 
when he was accused of using church 

E late to pay for his wars, quoted in 
is defence the examples of David 
and Pericles. Nicephoros Blem- 
mydes, in the thirteenth century, cited 
Solomon and Marcus Aurelius as 
models of a terse and laconic style - 
an un-Byzantine virtue. The Greeks 
today have taken over - or have 
been taken over by - the intellectual 


ianlty gave man licence to exploit the 
whole of. the non-human residue of 
Nature. Today we realize that this 
road leads to universal destruction. 
The non-human part of Nature is as 
divine as the human, and we violate 
its rights at our peril. "Plethon had 
the nerve to re-evoke these banished 
gods . . . and to present them in 
their authentic role as symbols of the 
divinity inherent in non-human Na- 
ture." The old wizard has once again 
illuminated things with a -hew light. 
Never mind whether it is the un- 
adulterated light of troth. It makes 
us think, ana that is what. Toynbee 
tried to do through sixty-five years of 
active life. 

This is not Toynbee's greatest 
book, nor even one of his greatest. 
But it is a striking memorial to the 
place of Greece in the thought of 
one whom W. H. McNeill called 
“tlie most famous historian of his 
time and the most controversial''. 


Between love and strife 


By Malcolm Schofield 

M. R. WRIGHT (Editor)! 

Empedocles: The Extant Fragments 
364pp. Yale University Press. £28. 

0 300 02475 4 

The recent history of Empedocles 
• .scholarship is a curious One. If at any 
point in most of our lifetimes prior 
to-1965 you had asked , a scholar of 
. .Greek philosophy to refer you to a 


earth, surrounded by 'masses of wa- 
ter and air and (to the heavens) fire 
- Is due to division from an original 


mending Burnet's Early Greek Phi- 
losophy, first published in 1892 and 
, -?tlll (in its fourth edition) excellent 
value. In particular, he would have 
been unlikely- to . entertain qualms 
about Burnet's presentation " of 
, . -Empedocles* cosmology. . Was- 
Empedocles’ * cosmos created by 
• separation from an original unity 
(like ApaxlmantJer's) or by conglom- 
eratiori frpm an original; plurality 
(like' that of the ancient- atomists)?* 
: /Burnet .replied: both,. Jt is known 


Ihfat . Empedocles posited a . never- 
ending cycle to- Which* owing to the 
alternate dominance of two forces he 
. . called Jove and strife, the mass of 
Ihe universe oscillated between A 
Condition of total unity and one of 
- division into . the four • elemepjs. 

■; ’According .to.: Burnet, Empedocles 
held that puie, world (of which our 
- own.ris .an instance) is formed as 
... .diversity emerges; from total unity 
and another world as plurality oqce 
.' more, merges into: unity.: 

. mm three' scholars, . working 

. qlute independently to three diffe- 
; '. *®nt ■ countries, . published essays. 
•’ - Arguing -tijat - this i<fie regue of- 
1 system '. 'was wrong: 

• V v Sohriseri. (USA) and Uvo: 
./ • j^-.'Heu^her (Germany) In the learned 

^ BOllapk ((Ffanoe) 
first instalment, 6f what proved 
■i: work. According 
j-.. the,, alternative: conception adv- 

• Bollack and Solinsen to 

.'}■ .. ZEmpe.doples .posits t|je 

single world only in any 
■ } ^ 7;ttojplution ,■ . oft;-: his i cosmic 

'.ty 'ife- Stale 5 stroctnrar,- ! a central 

l .T V* ' - Vl * '• ~ r . ■' -r'-r > ”• -. . 


unity, but its “countless tribes of 
mortal things". - plants, beasts, men. 
gods Bre formed by merging and 
mixture of the distinct elements into 
unity once more. This new. proposal 
met an immediate riposte. For at the 
same time as these scholars were 
writing, and again independently, a 
British scholar, Denis O'Brien, had 
judged that the lde6 recue, although 
correct, was In need of comprehen- 
sive defence and clarification. And in 
an article of 1967 followed by a book 
In 1969, delayed by the need to meet 
the arguments of the opposition, he 
published his apologia. 

In the next few years a number of 
leading students of Greek philosophy 
declared themselves convinced by 
the new view of Empedocles,, among 
them C. H. Kahn, A. A. Long and 
Jaap Mansfeld. But interest in the 
topic has faded as qufckly as It 
burgeoned; and the Idee resue prob- 
ably retajns its hold over most who 
look into ' Empedocles’ fragments, 
thanks tp its appearance m such 
standard works as Kirk and RaVen's 
Preiocrailc Philosophers (1957) . and 
: the second volume of Guthrie’s; His- 
tory of Greek Philosophy , (1965, as 
luck would have It). The fact is that 


the reader as possible. For example, 
anyone who consults an. edition of 
Empedocles will want authoritative 
guidance bn the poet’s life (not to 
mention the sensational leap • Into 
Etna by which he is alleged to have 

. I. I- !_ ._S 1* ■ I _ 


met his death), his writings, and - a 
particularly tricky and extremely im- 
portant question - the grounds, for 


lory of Greek Philosophy, (1965, as 
luck would have it). The fact is that 
Empedocles is not, like Heraclitus. 
Parmenides, and Zeno, a thinker of 
abiding- appeal to philosopher; and 
the controversy I. have described has 
so far railed to suggest to historians 
. of Greek philosophy 'profitable 1 new 
tides of enquiry 7 npt altogether de- 
servedly ,’slnce the great phuosophic- 
. al merit of the new proposal is the 
higher degree of aetermibacy. in. 
Empedocles’ notions of creation . it 
permits ps to. ascribe to him, and . its 

S eat historical merit is that It brings 
m totO closer and tq.dre 'intelligible 
; interplay with the ideas of his prede- , 
•cessore. than does the idee regue . ' • . , 
\ One:' therefore, turns' wjjtij |an un- . 
,. usual V: and '-'somewhat, complicated 
‘ sense of antidpation' to M;.' R. 


y Wright's hew edition of- the. frap 
mientil,; which has itself been in , the 
making since :the : early 196Qs. ; 

• Perhaps unfairly: ior the firfl task of 
. an editor is not tp • speculate, about 
his or her .author but tp' presqnt-’hlm 
as cbmpletely and, ^np^catiy - tp 

*'•' - i;-' ! 1 ■'.■■■■• A- 

'.I .V 


allocating particular fragments to One 
of his poems rather than the other. 
All this is crisply supplied by Mrs 
Wright. As for the fragments them- 
selves, she presents each quotation 
with adequate context, listing of cita- 
tions, ana apparatus crlticus, and in 
her commentaty gives a translation 
together with brier but valuable dis- 
cussion of the point the quoting au- 
thor was making, as well as notes on 
Empedocles' verses. The notes fol- 
low the usual pattern in cbmmentar- 
les on classical texts. They contain 
much suednet information (including 
many useful references), which the 
editor never allows to obscure the 
main philosophical point of a. text, 
The cfarefo] labour necessary to 
produce .'such unspectacular but solid 
resultB Is considerable, as Is the. read- 
er’s: gratitude.; Mrs .Wright, include^ 
only extracts : , believed 1 .to contain 
Empedocles’ . .own ' words, unlike, 
DlelS'Ktanz and Bollack,' who prti* . 
vide (and to Bol lack’s' case ‘ discuss) : 
numerous reports of his views by 
other undent authors. In this respect 
her edition (the only complete one 
written for the' Bngtish-spbaklng 
reader) , Is less .usdful than thelrt. On 
the othqr hand its ufility Is enhanced 
'.by ’Vexpelfeht, conebrdance^ j. qhd 
Indexes; inqluding an espedally good 
andvcotpplete Mix yemorum. 

. in her bfdering. of . the .fragments 
. Mrs Wright Mil command ( a good 
: deal of broad- assent, despite. $omA 
controversial choices, of which 1 thb 
placing flf' Fr 35 after all the cospio- 
• gonlcai-fragments (Frr 37-56) is the 
most importantly questloiiablp,- Her, 
rationale- fqr however; U; oa»d : on 
■ah uncbtnpromlstog defence: pf. the 
AdH >^e.of,Bmpedocl<js ! icppmokJgy 
and will- all to satisfy maw^-Thisfls 
not just -because 'they, tyill. think her 
. wrong (as I do mysplfy It Is rather 
that thffdebate on the: qpefttiqii -re--. 
■- . vealcd,- if •nothing else, how 'eldsfvp -Is 


Empedocles’ own modes of express- 
ion are ambiguous. Mrs Wright cont- 
rives. to make the most obscure and 
controversial text ,,of all (Fr 17.3-5) 
sound plain sailing. In her introduc- 
tion and' commentary alike. She dit- 

E enses briskly With Fr 22, a crucial 
Lit much disputed text here called 
“defar", and gives the reader no 
sense of the alternatives he needs to 
weigh, nor of the Issues which turn 
upon his de dsion. b ut only dismissal. • 
of the confusions .of other scholars. 
She rightly makes much of the sup- 
port .the idle retire may derive from 
Aristotle, but does not pause to let us 
wonder whether Aristotle might be 
mlatfaken, -as Simplicius thought in 
one i pertinent text misread by her 
{Cael 528,11-14; 530, 16-22). In . 
sum, 1965 was a year when Empedo- 
cles. came to look like a philosopher 
vHiose thought Was rich to alternative 
possibilities. This hope is dashed • in 
the treatment of his cosmology and 
Uieoiry of change offered to . the 
present work. 

Something - slmilfar happens when 
Mrs Wright turns to Purifications. lri 
his' • Persephone ■ (1971). Glinther: 
Zuniz published a mew edition of the . 
fragment and ‘a commentary , foil ; bf 
- acute apd (ympSthetic learning and 
of intense , tojaginfatlon. He argued 
. that it wha chiefly by thc tolUng of . 
myths that i Empedodes communi- 
cated his vision of man .as a fallen 

S od, dooraCd to a orple of retocama- 
ons^in, mdrtal bodies: first a myth. 


of the two poems. She brings out 
well both the originality and tne dif- 
ficulties of .'Empedocles* conception 
of- the four "elements or "roots'’ and 
of their mixture. And she makes a 
most .Interesting attempt (to Chapter 


3) to set the religious ideas of Puri- 
fications within the cosmological and 


metaphysical framework of On Na- 
ture. This chapter Is packed with 
fresh' suggestions and arguments 


which constitute a major contribu- ; 
tion to a difficult and much discussed 
topic. She proposes that when 
Empedocles talks in Purifications of 
divine spirits in a state of bliss, feast- 
ing together.-.we are to read this as a 
metaphor, suitable for popular con- 
sumption,, fort ho ultimate union of 
. all tilings in a perfect mixture of all 
the elements; when . he - represents . 
ithestf spirits as exiled to mortal exist- 
ence because of acts of bloodshed or' 
perjury, we .ore to understand this 
not as the consequence .of freely 
chosen original sin, but as the. Inevit- 
able fragmentation of primordial per- 
fect mixture by the Impersonal 1 force 
of Strife. Men, insofar a* they ofe 
divine spirits, are -so because they ' 
are thinkers; and' fall thinkers are . 
(toriepiVed 'of.es 1 fragments of (ho sub-/ 
stance pf fa perfect, divine thinker.: in 
whbm they will one day be united / 
. again; • ■ " : •- 

tike other recent accounts,' pot- 


I , . , ~ , 7 til/iy WUflU l/l HQVUUII i/iMWVO |SU 

S 3d, doomed to a cyple of retocama- p re50 cratic Philosophers (1979) and 
ons :in, mdrtal bodies: first .a myth-Kah n fo the retractions (1971) to bis 
?tfbp.Wden^rid,.eMrfqUed.hy .notable essay of I960. Mrfa. Wright 
to the m which the wretch-: decisively abandons' the Idea ,tnat 

nf tk.. JatHnu. Af tl>4 fn ... . . ■ i.-.. ■_ * L 


. veaied,' If nothing cfrp, how eliislyp -is 
touch of thb evidence on whlch lntort 
prdtation:! must ri^^becalise, 

•: 1 : • ' ••a’' ; '. ' ■ :' )*• l v"; • 1 K » 

: v . i;r.i m 


of the underworld, exploited .by Plato, 
to the Republ{C } iri. which the wretch-: 
.fadnera of the destiny of the fallen, 
spirits - was ' vividly - portrayed: .apd « 
; then fa mytji Of a golden age oefofe • 
the' fell whop, love relgrted- supreme 
(which Included :a theogony). Hia- 
:. acctiunt (like muqh of his. work Op. 
tho text) is rejected . by Mrs Wright. 

• Who sees /only * piotapkbrs where 
- Zuniz bears .mythical resonances .and 
detects, mythical incidents. , She. ob-, 
i lects tiiat tbe fragments “dp not need 
. any such imaginative framework’*. 

V But} aa'one.ireads. through, her' notes 
'• qnfa.jB (eft- withput. much Idea pf- haw; 

! tire: frBB^en'to.’oh/ the 'tolserit* ,of. to-J 

carnafipri priay 'have .fitted 7 idto tone/ 

cqnpwrte.d:' narrative. .• -.(• / 

v v-iMto . 'Wright is jat her -best when , 
expTqriflg . in per totrodpetjon softjPtof 


ably those -of Jonathan Barnes in his 
Presocratlc Philosophers (1979) ’ and 
Kahn to the retractions (1971) to his 
notable essav of I960. Mto . Wright 


^thJ losoplJdal /ideas 

AA AmA fc'i >'■ V- 


Empedocles - thought of such Spirits . 
.as j essentially incorporeal Cartesian 
consciousness. Her diafiRStlve.preoc- 
/cupatJon Is with the moral psycholo- 
gy and the physiology of the, Spino-. 
astic befogs she takes Empedocles to 
bo considering. She treats the objec- 
, tivfe physical necessities of his 
metaphysics 'and the peraonal ’T' by 
■which a. fallen spirit recalls his identf- . 
ty as Intelligibly compatible aspects 
of ,a single reality. It may well l?e 
doubted. whether she (or. any philo- 
sopher) has yet bald enough tto make . 
/.jhla sort of jphllosophital position to- 
teltiglble. /Herc fat .arty rate' is ft’ 
theme which - deserves tp . capture , 
more phUofaophlcal • • attention : than: . 


was fattt 


• the contfpversy pf- 


^ v->- - f • -/■> y *. •• - 
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RICHARD S. PETERSON: 

Imitation and Praise In the Poems of 
Ben Jon son 

247pp. Yale University Press. £37.05. 
0 300 02586 6 


Almost 250 pages on Ben Jonson’s 

poems of praise may not sound a lot of to lr SlI? l li.S elei ? < i n S ng , h 

fim. certainly to such as Professor S sense J? 1 !! ft 8 . 1 J ° 

Adams, whose Jonson is a mixture or !S»w - u p ? ■ 1 p,as '' 

Falstaff and Gareantua. Moreover I , ,ba *] Ir,crt He claims that "T 

Richard Peterson Ts particularly con- fnit many °f 11 

cerned with the way in which Jonson’s T u 01 / 

praising .-is articulated through imita- c °" 1I " Dn P Iaces . combined with the fr 
Son orthc classics ghoffi o^peSic Sf v " J, hal '■° poi 'K 

Jonson may be expected to walk again , SiBmlSVJlf. " < - hangiri 8 entities, hi 
restless in the scholarly night. In fact a £?, lnst a recognition of (J 

however, to anyone seriously in- °^ ten ex 4“ ,s,l c specificity of Jonson 

terested in Jonson and/or In methods of h fc IwoTi^fldm I k f* 1 
literary composition Peterson has writ- /■ s r, admirable in its demonstri 

Sin 7VESS SoSf swr, ‘ 2 a ™" that whic 

f he imitntes. But the argument ft 

1 ne basis of Imitation and Praise is continuity is conducted in terms c 
narrow, the author concentrating on Jonson’s use of classical formulation! 
selected poems of praise and devoting and there is interesting further work t 
complete chapters to the elegy bn be done on the ways in which h 
Shakespeare and the Cary/Morison “turns” ethical positions in earlier an 
ode. Bui Peterson is aware of the contemporary English thought and o 
narrowness of his focus and knows that how the native tradition had draw 
to separate the poems of praise from into itself classical attitudes well befor 
the rest of Jonson's work is artificial. Jonson’s birth. Jonson’s position is le* 
More particularly, he understands that isolated from the native tradition tha 

S raise and satire are closely related in an unwary reader of Peterson migf 
onson and that, at any given time, suspect. 

ve “- area ne ? dine 

S„« t pS„ 5S* ££ 

aware of such connections? his book is T™* 1 and *? cv , 

deep and narrow, but it suggests the n Jiff ■ or ^ 8tlcal 

breadth which i, sensibly deffes itself. hiSfi^ m ,S|!; s t ., 


f virtues of plenitude uitd consistency 
which Jonson admired and can be seen 
as a living demonstration of the relc- , v 

; vancc of classical ethics; the past is a IW _ 

weight or responsibility, but it need not 
be a burden. In Bunyanesque terms. *■*25 

the past may provide the path to ifi 

salvation, rather than being a load to v.^ 

be shed before salvation is possible. •; ' 

There are two important areas which 
Peterson's achievement suggests might 
profitably be studied further. Fi rst. the //F 

matter of tradition. Peterson is rightly ■ KJk 

anxious to make the point that Jon- ' > J2jj 

son s sense of the past is '‘plastic" >/5%Fk 

rather than inert. He claims that “The ■ ' Ms& 

entrenched notion that many of the / rJptk 

ideas treated in the poems are simply / wjBf. 

commonplaces, combi ned with the fre- // fffi) 

quent assumption that topoi are essen- ' . %'M 

tialy static and unchanging entities, has 1 

militated against a recognition of the !/ |y 

often exquisite specificity of Jonson's , i{ 

use of words, (hemes, and motifs” and V*y 

his book is admirable in its demonstra- ' 

tion of how Jonson ‘Turns” that which 

he imitates. But the argument for Gulliver surprised win 
continuity is conducted S, temis of 

Jonson s use of classical formulations, Great Ocean Publishe 
and there is interesting further work to whose real name was 
be done on the ways in which he 
‘ turns” ethical positions in earlier and • 

contemporary English thought and on — — 

how the native tradition had drawn O j . • 

into itself classical attitudes well before \|Q ll H O' 
Jonson's birth. Jonson’s position is less kJ LCILXIIZl 
isolated from the native tradition than ^ 

an unwary reader of Peterson might 

suspect. sa*- - . = 

The other area needing further de- Bv Peter Earle 
velopment concerns Jonson's involve- 

ment with the welfare of his own ” ' ssss 

society. His ethics are social and secu- F - BASTIAN: 
lar, rather than private or mystical. Defoe’s Early Life 

Unless the individual is "round within ? 7 o n w a „ ■ flc 

lnmselfe, and streight”, he will be i £15> 
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Stating the surmisable 


F. BASTtAN: 

Defoe’s Early Life 
378p. Macmillan. £15. 
0 333 27432 6 


Peterson’s book is a manifestation of socially hollow and useless: thorniHun. 0333 - 74 -- 6 

the increasing interest in Jonson's don or the individual's ethical sound- — " ' ' r; ■ as 

poetry in recent years, and to some ness is, for Jonson, admirable primari- u- . . ^ „ 

extent it is the full working out of the ly because the health of society de- 5, u ' C |??? ve b,0 8 ra phers of Daniel De- 
editonal and critical decisions and pends upon the health of the indi- fSf ,!u!5 alvva y s . been . uneasily aware 
perceptions of other scholars (as the viduals who comprise it. It follows that Sr »SL 8 u ine t0 be ? ome ' 

author himself acknowledges), but it is • a study of Jonson’s strategies of praise jSS Jft " h have ! ? J# ? n 

also a book which .points forward, shoulaideally include discussion of his ™jJ°( f be acce P l 6 d b y the 

Petereqn calls his boolP'n small begin- relationship to his society. One of the 3*® B ? crit !? al . hist0 [Jan. Such evi- 
ping it is more than that, but part of regrettable, and slightly paradoxical ^ cu larl ? ;b,n J> r the first- 

Its ment is that it does suggest “ways consequences of Peterson 'sconcentrh- hSin irJrf a ^ a ■ fe - fr ?i" his 
into the poems (hat will issue in further lion on Johsrin-the-man is a failure to ?, h ( e d , a - te “ s P e ' 

explications”. look seriously at what his career and jSL?? nadlr of ? ,s ca J eer 

s»issi e*=t fcg? A5=S£ 

: Mdaltfnf’Hi? 31 m J n,,tol, °n If not ^ere «re particular statements in libel. The result is 8 that all biog- 
ES metliad n ecea s arr! y m- the book which are questionable. It Is, raphers have been forced to supple- 
volves shovjing in detail how a Jonson for example, an over-aimpllficat ion to ment their researches by extehsive 
S.uHP and . tom what speak of Macro, in Sefamts, as being mining in Defoe’s own huge output 
0 kP U fJlf d - Up lo f e P, lacc Sejnnus upon of over five hundred separate works, 


irate mat Jonson’s praise is not mere Miuauon 

; flattery and that his imitation is not There nre particula 
pedantry. His method necessarily in- the book which are qui 
volves showing in detail how a Jonson for example, an over-i 
poem is built up and from what speak of Macro, in Si 
materials, and this gives the book p "pushed up". to replac. MMW(1 

fairly dense texture; but Peterson . his fall since part of the play’s tension 
writes dearly, with ecpnqmy and en- reomes from the fact, (hat Macro is 

thusiasm. He clmive-nil Ihn uj/wlr rlnna -imaHiinllii ,—N ' 


formations", and he adds to our aware 


-Tt es, in Cynthia’s Revels, as simply a 
roil to the shapeless Amorphus’ f and 

1 niemCB liu uinukh. u _ i, > 


forty-three years of his life from his 
birth in 16oQ (the date is itself spe- 
culative) to that nadir. of his career 
in '703 when he was sentenced to 
the pillory and imprisonment in 
Newgate on a charge of seditious 
libel. The result is that all biog- 
raphers have been forced to supple- 
ment their researches by extensive 
mining in Defoe’s own huge output 
of over five hundred separate works, 
an oeuvre which is liberally sprinkled 
with hints, allusions and apparently 
autobiographical snippets. . 

F. Bastian has carried this method 
lo its. logical extreme and has man- 
aged to write a biography of three 


SSSS? f 101 , hav c known about some- disclaimer. "It may be objected, too, 
hp h ? r des( -ribed it so well unless that what starts as a surmise some- 
he had actually seen it for himself, times ends up as a firm state- 
However, the works of Defoe, like ment • • • While it is loo much to 
the Bible, can always be plundered b °pe l P attain complete objectivity 
for both sides of an argument and a °d eliminate inaccuracies entirely. 
Bastian must know as well as this perhaps these are the inevitable price 
reviewer the passage in The Com- of 8 picture which, while remaining 
pleat English Gentleman (published substantially accurate, will be very 
posthumously in 1890) where Defoe mucb fuller than would otherwise be 
tells his gentleman reader that he possible." 

jP®* "° t f J ave r ° lra Y?' hi ™ elf to What can a reviewer do about an 
. the . . world - if he has not honest man? The fact is that Bas-~ 
d J, ls y( J u l b ’. bas , no i mad e tian's book is sufficiently convincing 
,. e t ? ur °f Il®Iy wid France, to make one think that ft is substan- 

Jf ^ a L mak ® l ? ur ? f the wor,d dally accurate and the result is that 
f!L a ' ' ¥ os on P c ' readers will now be able to leam 

if lo , take . thls observation much more about the early life of 
f. e "° us| y and spend much of their one of England's most enigmatic 
time makmg a tour of the literature literary figures. They will learn about 
of the seventeenth and early eight- his childhood ana education, his 
cen i U o e ? a search for the travels and his possible duel, his spir- 
sources or Defoe s works. Bastian’s itual crisis, his varied and chequered 
tour is, for the most pari, limited to business career. They will learn most 
Defoes oiyn works, which means of all about his involvement with 


ness of these as well as valuably & ^ 

demonstrating Jonson’s active use of Cary/Morison ode without referent to nprSflr RE . C0V 5 B S« jus I- 
tradition and metaphor (as distinct Ihc fact that this is^a widely Se*d SSI? whlch , is 

from arcane or inert learning). Anyone , Renaissance topos. The absence of a fhnnih d ° cu ] menteci - The result, 

who. may wonder how ■ such an bibliography Is also puzzling and falnN i° . gh c,ear,y - s P« culati ve, is .on the 
: approach can add to an appreciation of ly irritatihg. But tliese are small- wints £. even th if 0 . ne SQme : 

Jonson’sppems of praise would do well in a book which has. been attractivetv k m h 1 he a V t 5 or l carned 
to read the chapteron the Shakespeare produced and which is geheS exco? u?Li y h, f 0W1 zcal Q . r r he hunL 
elew. which ought to settle for ever the lent in its scholarship. y . J t? s a v f K sur . e . toUch j[ or . l0 R°- 

. hash of those who see the tribute os t t - ; — : — - ’ graphical, detail and has made Intelli- 


I ., .vo 1 Vo Wi ,,w viiaia liiui iuiiuwcu me w ai ttii« 

book. Creative writing, of course, France in the 1690s. Much of this is 
can never be spun out of thin air, new and very interesting, some of it 
f » J 1111 ®* jdwfcys be a transmutation based on Bastian 's fresh attributions 
ot the author s real or vicarious ex- of a number of previously anony- 
penence. Whether this is true Is a mous pamphlets to ■ Defoe’s pen. 
matter for creative writers to decide Such attributions may be convincing 

DUt. it it IS true It ic n«r»nom Fn- . U..< ,1 HLa 


foes works. work of fiction, like some previous 

The literary technique of moving biographies of Defoe, but on the 
fairly rapidly from the hypothetical other hand it is much too hypotheti- 
to tne definite which Is apparent in c** to be considered a work or totally 
Bastion's descriptions or Defoe's acceptable fact. 


grudging arid mean-minded. 

P demon’s Jonson is ' serious and 


.wto, asrsff’tadS' BifiJ ISZiSi 

ia 5? e Hme Ooncerried been published (413pn Swallow 
. with the. society ta which, lie lived. Press/Ohio University Prea^ K? 
Jonson s great. effort was tbc brink his J o 8040 0408 m j, 

: lo each of the iiational 


tom 111 us scnoiarsmp. . "■'KY. B »«"|» uescnpuons or ueroe s 

1~ J|, — — — bas made intelli- travels is matched by his exploration 

Articles on American and British $ em of ,S e , 5 , famous Tour of the circle of Defoe’s relatives 

pfnriSrnh jQtn loff u 0 , Selected o/ Great friends, partners and bLinest associ- 

Penodicals, 1950-1977 by Lafry .B. (1724-6) and his less known ates. This is best illustrated in the 

Corse and Sandra B . Corse has just M ; |m pressive Allas Marithmis development of the identitv of -HF". 
(4J3pp. Swallow MwConunerciaiis ( 1728). Both these, the sii 

1 '.' ‘ t, ... u/nrlrc ruru . "ji ... 


development of the identity of "HF", Defoe, still do not understand What 
thesupposed author ofT/ie Journal made this extraordinary man licit* 
of the Plague Year (17?2), as Defoe’s Bastian considers many ! Influences! 
unde Henry Foe - a vital identity for Including a shadowy mother and ■ 
fo®, tteatment of much of .Defoe's grahdmother given hypothetical- sub* • 
early,/ life .Op page. 3. . "f he close stahee by inspired identifications 
. correspondence . . . ,, 'seems to- ‘re- from characters in Defoe's .works. , 
quire such an Ratification. ; On Th|i is standard stuff fofa. biog- ■ ■ 
page 10, the book ‘undoubtedly in- rapher of Defoe and, although Has- . 
corpora^, spme real family hidory 1 ', tian avoids the: obvious -pitralls, he ; 


Readers may also share this 
reviewer’s feeling that, despite the 
author’s industry and ingenuity, they 
still do not get to know tne real 



IS! 
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2 n r|p , tlvt L ^ ? n Defoe’s - Bastian's method of developing his , V 
Ik ■iS5iii 1 il d J The i t ^ n ^ .is repeated .'subject’s biography, His parade 'Pl ,.v 
.• add ’ B 8 al l? l n -fe e [aY- and .people who might heveb^en related , : ■ 
s S® networks , of ,fr.dndS ;and a<s to fcefoe or. Who might 1 haVe .known >■ . 
no quafntunces.. are built no ;frnm a ‘k.w- ki* >^nnctnictiah 
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There can be few who have anything 
but distaste for the Soviet Union as 
it is today; even fewer who look 
back with admiration on the Stalin 
period. When it comes to the earlier 
years of the regime, however, dis- 
tance seems to lend a certain en- 
chantment. Unesco not long ago 
sponsored a much-advertised seminar 
on Lenin the Humanist; it could 
scarcely have got away with such an 
exercise if Stalin or Brezhnev had 
been the subject. 

Yet this is the Lenin who in the 
1880s was writins of famine relief, 
“Psychologically this talk of feeding 
Ihc starving is nothing but an ex- 
pression of the saccharine-sweet sen- 
timentality so characteristic of our 
intelligentsia”, and in 1918, after the 
victory, was tellina his more squeam- 
ish followers, "when we are re- 
proached with cruelty, we wonder 
how people can forget the most 
elementaiy Marxism". 

This was understood in the West 


at the time even by its progressive 
intelligentsia, for whom the October 
Revolution and the new Bolshevik 


state had little attraction; the dis- 
turbing day-to-day events in Russia 
could not be concealed, arid it was 
known that Lenin's rule had been 
rejected by the bulk of the country’s 
own liberal intelligentsia; the mil- 
lions of refugees, too, made a bad 
impression. Bertrand Russell, after 
his meeting with Lenin, spoke in 
such terms as “his guffaw at the 
thought of those massacred made my 
blood run cold" and “my most vivid 
impressions were of oigofry and 
Mongolian cruelty” - the latter 
observation recalling Rosa Luxem- 
burg’s earlier charge of “Tartar- 
Mongolian savagery" against the 
Bolsheviks. The point was taken, 
too, by most Russian socialists, and 
even by old friends of Lenin like 
Maxim Gorky, who kept up a bar- 
rage of attacks, until his paper was 
suppressed, on what he called “an 
autocracy of savages" ruling “by 
threats of starvation and massacre" . 

Today, however, there is a tenden- 
. cy - less marked perhaj» than a few 
years ago - to think of Lenin’s Rus- 
sia as a pure experiment which was 
spoilt by his successors. Somewhere 
■in that strange personality and those 
neiy events, nostalgic progressives 
seek and find an Image of socialist 
Integrity, with the Old Bolsheviks 
seen as exemplars of revolutionary 

E , agree with them or not. Yet 
’s old Party was full of vil- , 
lainous characters like Stalin, Kaga- 
novich, Yagoda. Mekhlis, Shkiry- 
atov, Ulrikh ana Kedrov, .who were 
16 prove every bit as evil as the 
Eidimanns ana Heydrichs who were 
in fact their imitators. 

.• It- is no doubt bpth common and 
natural for Utopians to project their 
fantasies into the spatial or temporal 
distance. This was riot true, howev- 
er, pf the Anarchists,' who frdm- 
Makhno on were sceptical of the 
idea that the all-powerful Bolshevik 
State, however ^‘proletarian”, waa 
■ the. means for creating a juster social 
order. In this, they were fortified by. 
Bakunin’s commonserise view, that 


(ions for “socialism" could only be 
compensated for by force. As Pyata- 
kov, one of Lenin's favourite disci- 
ples, was to say. “Lenin was the man 
who had the courage to make a 
proletarian revolution first and then 
to set about creating the objective 
conditions theoretically necessary as 
a preliminary to such a revolution". 
Thus, “according to Lenin, the Com- 
munist Party is oased on the princi- 
ple of coercion, which doesn’t recog- 
nize any limitations or inhibitions. 

This is all very well, as far as 
conscious motive and rationalization 
are concerned. But at a deeper level 
one can surely see in such theorizing 
precisely the "false consciousness" 
which Marxism attributes to other 
ideologies. As Orwell put it, the 
Russian Communists “never had the 
courage to recognize their own mo- 
tives. They pretended, perhaps they 
even believed, that they had seized 
power unwillingly and for a limited 
time and that just around the corner 
there lay a paradise where human 
beings would be free and equal", but 
their true motive was power: “power 
is not a means, it is an end”. 

It seems unlikely that Marxist in- 
terpretations of the October Revolu- 
tion, though still found in attenuated 
or contorted form in some circles, 
will be of much further use to histo- 
rians. The more fruitful approach 
would seem to lie in the special 
characteristics of Russia on the one 
hand, and the nature of cbiliastic 
sects on the other. As Russell saw, 
Lenin did not much resemble a 
Western reformer. The real proto- 
types of the Bolshevik mentality are 
to be sought, rather, in Thomas 
Venner or John of Leiden. This Is 
brought out by Norman Cohn in the 
later editions of his magnificent The 
Pursuit of the Millennium, where he 
points out that the Communists, 
(like the Nazis) “have been inspired 
by phantasies which are downright 
archaic’’. The Bolshevik leadership, 
Cohn notes, "alike in its social situa- 
tion and the crudity and narrowness 
of its thinking, strikingly recalls the 
prophetae of mediaeval Europe". 

Hie factor common to all these 
cbiliastic movements, Cohn adds, 
was that they envisaged the coming 
society “as a state of total commun- 
ity. a society wholly unanimous in its 
beliefs and wholly free from inner 
conflict”. In the struggle to achieve 
this, each formed, and felt entitled 
to form, “a restlessly dynamic and 
utterly ruthless group which, obses- 
sed by the apocalyptic phantasy and 
filled with the conviction of its own 
infallibility, set itself infinitely above 
the rest of humanity and recognised 
no claims save that of its own mis- 
sion". The difference between mes- 
sianic revolutionaries of different 
periods lay in the striking, but ulti- 
mately superficial phraseology in 
which they couched their beliefs. In 


By Robert Conquest 

■ lo Moscow, the vulnerability oF a | 

• Russian regime to a blow at its ccn- l 

• (re is strikingly illustrated in the Left \ 
i Socialist Revolutionary rising of July < 
i 1918, to which Dr Leggett devotes a j 
l fascinating chapter. The rising, ill- i 
: prepared and without very clear i 
5 aims, nearly overthrew the Bolshc- 

. viks. The Left SRs deployed only i 

• about 2,000 armed men, and were i 
- opposed by an even smaller force, j 

■ mainly of the Bolsheviks' Latvian i 
mercenaries, since the Russian regi- i 

s menls, as the Bolshevik Comman- 
, der-ln-Chief Vatsetis tells us in his 
j memoirs, remained neutral. 

| From the centre a continual effort 
of repression was needed. The Tcr- 
r ror was Lenin's ewe-lamb, far ex- 
: ceeding anything to be found in 
! Marxist revolutionary theory. , 

■ Though Marx and Engels often cnl- . 
f led for ruthless measures and praised 

I the Jacobins, Engels In fact wrote to 
I his partner that “the blame for the . 
r Reign of Terror in 1793 lies almost 
i exclusively with the over-nervous , 
l bourgeois demeaning himself as a 
r patriot, the petty bourgeois crapping 
their pants, and the mob of riff-raff . 
. who know how to profit from ter- 
. ror". Lenin, on the other hand, 

I spoke as early as 1908 of the Jacobin 
Terror as almost the best thins about 
! the French Revolution, ana urged 
! "real, nation-wide terror, which rein- 
1 vigorates the country and through 
, which the Great French Revolution 


the Cheka, first avatar of the Soviet 
Secret Police, and to deploy from a 
vast documentation the facts of its 
structure and activities, by that token 
gives us a broad insight into the 
whole Lenin period. He alternates 
chapters on the organizational and 
jurisdictional development of the 
Cheka with clear and full accounts of 
its actions, and he generally succeeds 
in the delicate job of establishing the 
real scope of the Terror from official 
and unofficial sources. 

Lenin found his Fouquier-Tinvilie 
in Feliks Dzerzhinsky, that strange 
tormented fanatic, who, though poli- 
tically naive and playing little part in 
policy discussion, shared mnny of 
Lenin's characteristics, including the 
belief that Lenin was always to be 
obeyed. HU biography is inextricably 
intermingled - ana rightly so - with 
(hat of his organization in Leggett's 
book. The more famous of Dzer- 
zhinsky’s subordinates also stalk 
these paiges - Peters and Lads, Artu- 
zov ana Agranov, Evdokimov and 
Redens - most of whom were to die 
at the hands of their successors in 
the 1930s, some to be rehabilitated 
in the 1960s. 

Dr Leggett naturally devotes a 


each case they employed the most 
advanced intellectual dialect of the 
time - in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries Theology, in the 
eighteenth century Reason, in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
Science. The deeper structure of the 
belief remained much the same, : . 

Russia was uniquely suited to 
sectarian, takeover. Even Engels had 
conceded that a Blanqul-type coup in 
the capital - undesirable elsewhere - 
might be the way to a Russian re- 
volution, owing to the extreme cen- 
tralization of the apparatus of gov- 
ernment. Even in early Tsarist times 


"those previous workers having just bizurri? decrees could take months to 
b^me rolere or representatives of reach outlylng districts, but would 
the people will cease being workers; then be rigorously.- enforced to the 


Mcome niiers or representatives of 
. the people will cease being workers; 

. . they will 1 look : at the workers from 
, their heights, they will represent not 
/. ‘he people but themselves. ... He 
• -Who doubts it does not know human 
; nature.” Add to this Rosa Luxem- 
v -burg s criticism of (he Lenin-Trotsky 
... regime, that the crushing of a flee 
• ! ihess .and die end of free elections’ 
lead to bureaubraCy, despotism 
r . Jowpr* :.and the whole of- the. 

delusion,, or deception,' Is 

Prefigured,, • 

•T '. Because the Bolshevik , Party took 
■ a. state where the soda! 

■ WtUctu re dld not conform' to 
: ' ! E! for: -.a/ Marxist;' 
|,>yf : ‘^?oyer, ; the .absence of the condi- 1 

:..V ■■ 


then be rigorously.' enforced to the 
letter. .Once a regime achieved pow- 
er the huge size of the country, far 
from being a disintegrative factor, 
tended to neutralize, or soak ;up„ 
-local dissident©, as, it- does to this 


day: while the riots in Gdansk were 
known , throughout' Poland ,and the 
rest . Of the world within hours, the' 
riots in Novocherkassk were muffled 


rumour for. weeks and' 


- Nothing is more, astonishing than 
the; docility with which, for the time 
being at; least, the country .accepted;- 
Iri^ 1917 the ; decision of few' 
thousand armed men in 'Petrograd.' 
Indeed, itfter tpe transfer of power 
->f ; 


quier-Tinville?” The squalid brutality 
of the Jacobin commissioners was 
matched and outmatched by the 
Cheka. They even had their Car- 
riers; and the noyades were not of 
individuals but of whole barge-loads. 

Despite complaints from many 
Bolsheviks, as 1918 wore on Lenin's 
voice was continually raised in 
favour of more terror: "The energy 
and mass nature of the terror must 
be eacouTBged"; “apply mass terror 
immediately 1 *. Leggett does not con- 
centrate on the ensuing brutalities 
and injustices, though enough . of 
these are detailed to make an im- 

E essive indictment of the Cheka and 
sponsors. What seems to emerge 
is a combination of the brutality of 
fanaticism with a more archaic bru- 
tality deriving from that centuries-old 
heritage which, as Chekhov put It, 
weighs down on every Russian like a 
huge rock. It was a particularly nasty 
combination. 

The use of hostages, much encour- 
aged by Lenin personally, became 
standard practice. A decree of Au- 

S iist 10, 1918, provided that twenty- 
ve to thirty, hostages should be 
taken from among the wealthier in- 
habitants in each small grain-growing 
district, and that they were lo. be 
answerable with their lives for the 
region’s delivery of grain. Such treat- 
ment was not confined to class ene- 
mies and members of the Left SRs 
and other socialist parties, for in 
February 1919 the arrest warordered 
of members of the regime’s own loc- 
al committees in districts where, the 
clearance of snow from railway line? 
.was unsatisfactory;- these peasant 
hostages were to be shot if there was. 
qo improvement. (Hostage policy 
was .hot always appropriate, in foot. 
After the Anarchist bomb attack on 
the headquarters of the Moscow 
Communist Party on September 25, 
1919, Dzerzhinsky, ordered the Im- 
mediate execution. of all members. of 
the Constitutional Democratic Party. 
as well as former gendarmes and 
aristocrats held in Moscow jails, and 
. hundreds Were shot before the order 
was rescinded.)' .. 

, ; In' 7^e .Bolshiviks Adam Ulani 
concludes 1 , that. “Far from .being-: fi 
regrettable necessity, the BolShevik 
Terror wds one of the factors which 
made their victory in the Clvil war 
more 1 difficult”. But even' if excess 
of tenor can be seen; objectively!, as 
operating : agaihsf jt be Bolsheviks’ 
oWnintereste, It remain^ true; lh«an 
.unrepresentative arid increasingly’ uh" 

- popular minority could not have re 
-tallied' power without the riitiries? 
repression of Us eiiemie? or rivals, 

• And thus Leggett, though' his ipten- 
tiorrisi no more thin/ to anatomize 


great deal of space to the largest- 
scale repression that followed from 
the Bolsheviks' misunderstanding 
and mishandling of the peasant prob- 
lem (an ideological albatross which 
hangs round the Soviet neck to this 
day). Lenin had originally planned a 
transition stage of “temporary 
alliance with tne whole peasantry . 
before launching into full “social- 
ism”, but in May 1918 he decided 
that this stage was over. During the 
next few years, as he was to put it, 
the Bolshevik government “sought to 
obtain a sufficient quantity of grain 
from the peasant by way of requisi- 
tion, then apportion it to the Indus- 
tries, and thus to obtain Communist 
production and distribution”. This 
was e ffected by sending arme d 
squads of urban- Communists into the. 
countryside, but a Marxist political 
manoeuvre was also envisaged, in. 
that an alliance was now sought with 
the “village poor", or. “niral prole- 
tariat”. Class war was lo be Ignited 
in. the villages. In fact, the village 
proletariat was not a coherent or 

E reductive class as the true pro let ar- 
it might claim to be, but little more 
than a lumpenproletarian stratum 
which, however deserving of sym- 
pathy from non-Marxists, was totally 
unfit to play the pseudo-Marxist role 
now thrust on It. The result of this 
head-on assault was 245 peasant ris- 
ings in 1918, and ninety-nine in ab- 
out a. third of Bolshevik territory in- 


191 9; culminating in the major rebel- 
lions of Antonov and Makhno which 
swept whole provinces and needed 
ruthless intervention over months by 
the Cheka and the Army. A further 
result was the dreadful famine of 

1921, of which the best that can be 
said is that at least it was not con- 
sciously inflicted like the worse 
famine ten years later, which finally 
broke the back of the free peasantry, 
and with it of Russian agriculture. 

The Revolution which had prom- 
ised peace, bread and land thus pro- 
duced instead civil war. famine and 
(after a few years) the serfdom of 
collectivization. The Russian dead in 
the First World War amounted to 
rather less than two million. If Rus- 
sia had fought on, perhaps losing 
another million in battle, that woula 
still compare favourably with the 
death toll of the Civil War, the Ter- 
ror and the famines and epidemics 
which resulted from Lenin's policies: 
an excess mortality, on Soviet statis- 
tics, of not less than 14 million up to 

1922. 

George Leggett has produced not 
only an Indispensable history of the 
Cheka considered as an institution, 
but also a history of the struggles to 
retain power as seen from the point 
of view of the organs of power - the 
clearest of all the possible perspec- 
tives on the essential issues of the 
period which marked the foundation 
of the Soviet State. As to the end 
product, the Stalin and post-Stalin 
order was either the natural result of 
Leninism, or else it was on unfore- 
seen aberration. If it were the for- 
mer, the case against Lenin rests. If 
the latter, he is shown to have sub- 
mitted the country to a murderous 
ordeal on the basis of a dogma which 
proved defective. Either way, the 
events described in Dr Leggett’s 
book were crucial - a point which 
the Cheka's present embodiment, 
the KGB, is proud to confirm in its 
historical publications. 

Union Sovittique de Linine d Staline by 
Hdldne Carrdre d’Encausse, Professor 
of Political Science at the University of 
Paris, first published in 1979, has now 
appeared in an English trastation by 
Valence Ionescu. Volume 1, Lenin : 
Revolution and Poy/er (279pp. Long- 
mans, Paperback, £4,95, 0 58229559 91 
coven the rise of Bolshevism, (he civil 
war, the NEP and the power struggle 
after Lenin’s death. Volume 2, Statin: 
Order through Tenor (269pp. Long- 
mans. Paperback, £4.95. 0582295602) 
deals with such topics as the “Instru- 
ments of Stalinist power”, the "terror- 
istic State” and the “Great Patriotic 
War”. The bibliography covers origin- 
al and secondary sources. ' 
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The Orestela 
Olivier Theatre 


commentary 


The drama of justice . . . 

By Oswyn Murray 

put on records (as surely as it should urn, with his burial shroud neatly of hereditary blood guilt, It is perme- 
be presented on radio), before it folded in its neck; beside him a ated with that instinctive fear which 


The new version of the Oresteia at |us *«■■■•«■ ui mu nan is me r" ■/ “' T — i v. , ~ ii ‘ ui ' u ““'“ 1 auuuwiij os suuu as u 

the National Theatre is the most more surprising, since Aeschylus is £ nife ’ , elsewhere the royd horses was finished to panic, to break down 
important theatrical event for many tlie most theatrical of the Greek burned on a pyre. For the first time the roof, construct ramps around the 

___r _ . .. .. . . . v iro nmriian. a tii- u/i» hun r par arrhnp.n neural evidence i i. - i 


be presented on radio), before it 
leaves the National Theatre reper- 
tory. 

The restraint of Peter Hall is the 


# — ■ — mwv* vmiii inns Aiiauiiviiw lwui ttiiimi 

female skeleton burdened with gold caused those who enacted the rituals 
ornaments, buried with her man and on Euboea and erected that great 
at the same time; beside her, a monument, suddenly as soon as it 

Lrmfj* ■ pk^urhpt'p thp mun hnr^s ..... i t. i. _a 


important theatrical event for many m . ost theatrical of the Greek burned on a pyre, hor tne tint time the roof, construct ramps around the 

S ara, and the best account of anv lra gedians, ® director’s gift. His w . e had clea . r archaeological evidence building, and cover it with a huge 
reek play that I have' seen. It de- are enmeshed in the action, the G [f e “ ha . d always ra0 und. 

monstrates that it it not necestnrv to bis Qim is n succession of scenes known, the necessity for ntual mur- _ _ , « , 

modernize and bowdlerize Greek demanding almost the treatment of a der * n Greece in that heroic age \° 18 a s °x ltse ^ ^ s . tor X» c ® 

myth in order to make it ac«DtabIe * ab Icau; in Imagery and dramatic which stands on the threshold of tragedy in time, perforaied in 458 

7i oSm ^ LdfSES P and technique he Is an artist of the history. The world of Aeschylus was BC U Is deeply committed poUtteal- 

consequently exposes the flabbiness Peter Hall knows how to b, orn from such ritual murders, and jy- Jj rojates patterns of 

and^wardlce behind (for instance) make a v,sual point; for instance the r, J c Omteia is about tlie purification 10 ® d ® m . ocratic of 

the RSC’s recent attempt to prlxJuce of , °™ st « and K p y |ad « '« of religion and soci ety from the taint “**y. ^vo u on 

a Reader’s Digest veision of the the Choephon reflect the archaic ■RS£9|Hi ook ffe £ the noE and 
Oreeka. This production is the classic smde of tholr masks, so that we Sve ft £ fit e woule’s m urn keen 

account for Sur generation of the 1 kfoPforo tt'iSShSBt 

Orestela, against which we must ™°p°iu jerKing into life. But the 

judge all attempts to stage ancient hallmark of this production is its 


tragedy restraint in visual terms: this has the 

Ti,. m 0( u„„i . ■ . remarkable effect of redirecting 

m . P ] h a “ e “ti°n within the trilogy. We are 
nr d nSSIf t uscd t0 rc garding ‘he Agamemnon as 
!lif.2^ant" C fhn f A ^ e ^ Kff ‘S/fii lhe most succefis ™i ptoy. ‘he Eumen- 
01111 ot j eter "PH* * des as ritually important but dra- 

ESeSt?o "in S pnS Eltnbhfo 'Jf# JfS mat{ca,, y impossible, and acceptable 

on, y M a sort of intellectual Hegelian 
J y *K? n V,^^ synthesis of bloodguilt. The 
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characters serve; . the effect, In this production it is the 
erroneously called alienation, is to Agamemnon which suffers: the great 
cause us to see beyond the Individual scenes which it is composed of are 
situation to the universal it embo- subordinated to the dramatic thrust 
dies. In such a conception of tragedy of the trilogy as a whole, and not 
the chorus ceases to be a problem: ft allowed to usurp our attention. Con- 
is our comment on the meaning of trarily that much neglected play, the 
the events we witness, and on our Choepkorl, becomes the great 
unavailing desires to change or avert dramatic moment of the trilogy, ex- 

nlhnf min rmlu ha nnivliwl hi. th. .-I l__! I i _ ... 




Head of Hera, from Olympia, c 
BC: one of 170 Illustrations In . 
Barron’s An Introduction to G 
Sculpture, Just published (17 
Athione Press. £1S hardl 


three years earlier. That revolution 
took justice from the nobility and 
gave it to the people's courts, keep- 
ing back only murder trials: Aeschy- 
lus argues that this and this alone is 
the proper function of the aristocra- 
tic court. The murder of 
Agamemnon is a modem event: it is 
the murder three years earlier of the 
democratic leader, Ephialtes, from 
which contemporary bloodguilt the 
Athenians are ritually exorcized in 
the trilogy. The picture of 
Agamemnon is influenced by the fi- 
gure of Athens’s great general, 
Cimon, who for thirteen years had 
laboured to create the Athenian 
empire, and came back to a city 
which no longer wanted him, and 
drove him into exile: there is much 
about the hardships of the ordinary 
soldier on campaign. Aeschylus even 
seeks to offer mythic justification for 
a new alliance with Argos, traitor to 


pretation of the Orestda Is correct; who see it. The most powerful single Athione Press. £15 hardback able to Aeschylus' audience, and 

but the achievement of causing it to scene in the trilogy is in fact the 0 485 11196 9: £5.95 paperback even today explain the revolutionary 
be accepted by a modem audience is lamentation of the Trojan slaves at 0 485 12033 X). power of the trilogy; they also serve 

almost. miraculous. At. the end of tbe the gravemound of their murdered • 

after five hours of theatre, conqueror, Agamemnon, and. the ' ■* ' 

ihrir ncui hnma i« AnIm a. itn. V.'nrl di.^!!! s-\ ^ i Hj. g • and its music 


is similarly the radical, “modern" 
aspect of Greek civilization itself that 
attracts him: the newly, abruptly 
established city-state whose founda- 
tion Is depicted in the Eumenldes 


their new home hi Attica as the Kind Ble^a. One be^na to see why that • • • UflU IIS IDUS1C 
Ones, through the audience. The scene was so important to the 

while^he^Kind On« 9” d k J!l why & S °-S? 0 ' * similarly the radical, “modern" 

odr ^chornsT ?aS des and parodied by ^unpicles. Thus p Q1 .i.n-l ww ■ aspect of Greek dvilizadon Itself that 

our eftorus, raise your oym ay. the. Choephori emerges as a play of By Jraill Driver attracts him: the newly. abniDtlv 

_ reali ? c ^ have uniquely consistent mood and in- — I established cltv-state whoso fmffi 

^^epted this, experience. \ve are the tensity; the result Is to place the final tion Is depicted in the Eumenldes 

EiSrSf gVi’S? Eun,enldes > , ,n its Proper ?!«i ° re * te p ” alraost 08 ■«*» » andwhosechallengetoinventeveiy- 

neWglM Mrth or a new cult, as perspective, as a genuine reconcile- fulfilment for the composer, Harrl- thine afresh, once its primitive roots 

rte procession passes through our lion of genuine conflicts. son Birtwistle, as it is fbr Peter Hall had bSf severed, the 

' • . , • Treated like this, with respect, as To °y Harrison (and probably for challenge of our contemporary mod- 

- TTje iecond foundation of (his pro- a work of art which has the right to ^®? du . n t0 °] - Birtwistle s con- emlsm. Birtwistle protests that he 

auction Is- the magnificent translation- make Its own meaning dear, and for “* dut * on “ important not only be-, likewise has had to invent everything 

by Tony Harrison . surely t he best which the director must merely^ ih&ke J^ 1180 rousic nins almost continuously in his musical language from scratch, 
acting translation of Aeschylus ever sure that each part is given its proper J^ro^Put the three presentations, The highly-wrought simplicity of Us 
JJ225? T' 9 * Co,I } n 8»- £3.50. voice, without unposing his own spur- ' .'SS , a ' so _ because, ®. ®PP®“ best scores - their (very Greek) com- 

086036 178 0). It gives the Impress- Ioub unity of interpretation, the tri- ^ tc n 0r ? re ?K^ ra ^ a ^ nt ® re8t binatioii of extremes or brutality and 

ion of catching every Image and ev- logy reveals Us ggirificantt as a -V 11 of °f cck cu 1 ltu , re ha y° lyriciMn - attests to the fact. ' 
ery nuance of meaning that is. drama- plumlitv of insiahts into slnoi^ “tonned his purely musical works . _ . , . .. # ■. , . 

tlcally' significant, while *. recreatihg problem , the ori In? and the basls 8 of 5 1006 Ws n ‘Refrains and Choruses” °£ Birtwistle’s wt, 

Aoschylu? traditional grandeur abd civilization- ^ wind quintet of 1957. 'Trag- bert, endows hu inciden al music for 

sonority. The eawd-df this success ■««.., PBrfll . '. i,, . oedia" of 1965 actually takes on. as Orestela with unusually rich reso- 

Ues in Harrison’s, appeal to tbe Bog- K' Eart ^P r 1“f. 1* title might Indicate, the formal nances. But the , occasion is a fulfil- 

lish equivalents of the archetypal flarc^d faU ' ^visions of Greek plays: prologue, ment for him 10 another sense _toq. It 

patterns of language behind Aescfay-- through tenfflwidSnSoiy? ■ ■ parados^ episodlon, antistrophe, sta- is the biggest s*»far of his professlon- 

(us’ poetry; Harrison’s rhythms, asso- ^ simon,. and so on, in a powerful d undertakings as MusbDircctorof 

nances, rnymes, word plays end aUl- Monsters, meteors, sea, soil, space, symmetrical arrangement. The opera “ 10 National Theatre,. and solemnues. 
teratloi^ recall ps to the traditions of things that fly, creep, crawl, Punch and Judy (1967) develops. the. :® relationship between his own 

Anglo-Saxon poetrv. The lansuase is P f . , ‘ losc norrorg the. human race manner of :> TraRoedia ,r into.a violent musical development and tbe needs 


civilization: 


w * , ^.i-5 er j B Bj8 problem, the origina and the basis* 
Aeschyliis* traditional grandeur aha civilization: 

gtfge : bretd, „ . rIH ng. 

"8h equivalents of the wchctypal P«^l ,k^ma fl.rt r Sd°(.!l ™ 
patterns of language behind Aeschy-- through terrible .void tenitoiy. ■ 
for poetry; Harrison’s rhythms, asso- 
nances, rhymes, word plays and alii- Momters, meteors, sea, soil, space, 
teraUo^ recall us to the traditions of ‘bin as (bat fly, creep, crawl, . 
Anglo-Saxon poetry. Tlie language is {JS the human race 
both slmnle and dense, rclvino henivl- 8 *he terror that tops them alL, • 


the National Tneatre,. and solemnizes 


both simple and dense, relying heavi- 8 ,hc tcrror ,hat topa ‘hem all., • parody of-. Aristopbanic > corned 

ly op Hie ; consonantal -Strength Of Or a » Sophocles put It, deliberately complete with its own chpregus, , 
English ' and Its richneiu In RUttur'ala'' echoing Aeschylus, '.'Wonders are Than thara nra his “4 Tnlnrhiri 


wMt hoatetf afbdaht i r^.,. ’ their. world wWch is odist, 


Or as Sophocles put ‘It, deliberately complete witjt its own chpregus, , reciprocal. 

foaS n on ^Sth yl ancI Ihe'SStLt^f a™ /%, « A J?55 d !5 1 ^ mutic Birtwistle has turned 

? 5^^ of; out for the ^ * pty* 1 *»y two 

;; evbntsfo'Greektragidy ;■ ‘^foetic ^ Se «ntra) SSISr platforai: a large 

are, myths, to .the Cheeks they Weke Greenwood Side (1969), Which is de- percussion cohtinuo and a quartet of 
tog. .HrtfortMlly speaking,- the nved from ^ mutnmerV play but {hreo clarinettists fusing three types 
Oreeka are right: we do not know .whose gariah and masked dramatic 0 f instrument) and harpist. It is an 
. .Wtwt they knew about the origins of - as well as Us language and - exquisitely characteristic instru- 
thefr world wWch U oursi we do not ' raucous music - offer perhaps t^c, mwitation, - the percussions are 
wrprshlp at the old diambcr-tombii; .MflMt pdraBel. to . the present- pro-; chiefly.' responsible !for padne the 


to show how Aeschylus’ concern 
with the roots of justice stems from a 
deep political commitment. 

But essentially the Orestela is ab- 
out the birth of the social order. By 
reflecting his own historical moment 
through the mirror of myth, Aeschy- 
lus reveals the tensions in all 
forms of social organization. His tril- 
ogy is therefore about bloodguilt, 
vendetta, clan loyalty against the 
city, about the origins of justice in 
retribution, about the fragUeness of 
all attempts at order. It u also, as 
the programme insists too much, ab- 
out that modem myth, what Engels 
called “the historical defeat of the 
female sex", the transition from the 
old world of matriarchy to the new 
world of male domination. We may 
know as a fact that the institution ol 
matriarchy never existed in history: 
but the myth of matriarchy remains 
essential for us to externalize in his- 
tory the biological tensions which 
necessarily threaten society. This 
production of the Orestela succeeds 
in demonstrating the truth of the old 
and often ridiculed Marxist inter- 
pretation of the Oresteia. Nature, tbe 
mother-right to avenge her daugh- 
ter's sacrifice, to call down tne 
Furies on the son who murders her, 
stands in conflict with culture, the 
demands of the state, the war effort, 
and ultimately the whole structure ol 
justice and the social order. The 
compromise between these two 
forces in the final play Is not time- 
bound, but a compromise basic to 
the existence of any form of social 
order. The world of Aeschylus Is our 
world; perhaps we should remember 
that it is only a hundred generations 
since Homer lived. 


“Tragoedla” and “Silbury Air". The 
clarinets make more detailed com- 
mentary on the action, and form the 
substance of the occasional tuttis or 
the accompaniment for the few chor- 
al songs. 

Tlie three bass-clarinets together 
often recall the writing of "Nenla*. 
The three baroque clarinets in un- 
ison, unforgettably strident, are like 
nothing else. The clarinet scream 
which tokens the appearance pf the 
Fhries to Orestes is a wonderful gest- 
ure. The musical activity Is non-stop 
but layered and regulated with 
superb restraint. Except for some 
atmospheric effects on tape and an 
amusingly grotesque waltz for, the 
chorus of Furies It rarely stoops W 
illustration. It is an abstract construc- 
tion, gleamingly newfangled yet 
craggy and raw, It is excellently per- 
formed under the direction of Mai* 
colm Bennett. • 


l". atKherttonM. •. 

(.vi*:- .or twice yin; 

• l • : k ; ' poura ot theatre does Harris 

r -I i..*: ! ■ ■ falter ' * m U^nr. '. Km— 


. ■ i" ; . . . mum- uv ov. m n why umi 

» to tho Greeks Is not iirifp produces satisfying metrical counter- 
>f fopm and m^net, though, points: between music and Veriie. A 
0 5 ' °W *3? number of percussion instruments 

ly the implications for a radj- , were specially invented for the show 
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Valedictions and reconciliations 


By Peter Conrad 


Alcesle 

Covent Garden 


It's sadly fitting that Janet Baker 
should have chosen two works by 
Gluck - currently Alceste at Covent 
Oarden, in the summer Orfeo at 
Glyndeboume - for her operatic 
valediction, because the works them- 
selves. like all neoclassical art, are 
elegiac essays in regret and mournful 
leave-taking. Alceste volunteers to 
die to reprieve her husband Admfete; 
Orfeo. reckless with grief, ventures 
into the underworld to reclaim Euri- 
dice. Their missions beyond life initi-. 
ate them into the post-mortem con- 
dition of chastened resignation which 
is the idea! of neo-classicism, and 
which is imaged in its statuaiy - the 
serene and tranquil divinities de- 
scribed by Winckelmann, or the 
Pauline Borghese of Canova whose 
flesh is sensual but chilled - because 
statues are the resurrected prefection 
of human beings, and have been 
made perfect by the bleeding away 
of perishable organic life. This is 
why a romantic hero like Don 
Giovanni, for whom the proof of 
reality is bodily sensation, is so im- 
perilled by a statue; but it's the 
ambition of Gluck's, people to stiffen 
into monuments, and one of the 
finest images in John Copley’s pro- 
duction at Covent Garden poses 
Janet Baker, defiantly invoking the 
ministers of death, on a plinth over 
the prompt box which is lined up 
with the massive idol of Apollon 
behind her, whose solemn marble 
imperturbability she will, once Bhe 
has died, come to share. 

Gluck’s art is in every sense grave: 
the gravity of its musical idiom de- 
rives - in arias like Alceste's “Divin- 
itfts du Styx I” or Orfeo’s “che far6 
senza Eundice?", helplessly repeat- 
ing Itself because immobilized in de- 


Maria Stuarda and Holst's Savitri 
(another wife who rescues her hus- 
band from premature death) were all 
commentaries on this abiding state. 
From oratorio she has leamt a re- 
flective stillness, and on stage she’s 
moving precisely because of her own 
restrained refusal to move. This 
steadfastness makes a moral icon of 
her, an image of trusting fidelity, not 
patience sitting on a monument but 
patience implacably growing into a 
monument. Such was the distinction 
of her fixed and unfaltering Pene- 
lope, and the same conviction en- 
nobles her Alceste. Oratorio has also 
taught her an impersonality which is 
right for Gluck: her ^ wuMM 
voice in The 


Dream of Cerontius or Das Lied von 
der Erde doesn't belong to an indi- 
vidual but exults or implores on be- 
half of the whole human race; like- 
wise the tragic courage of Alceste - 
.and the quality which makes her 
neoclassically statuesque - is her 
.capacity to resist the persuasion of 
personal emotion and to renounce 
Admite in order to save him. Even 


with transpositions, Gluck’s writing 
tests and trays Janet Baker's voice, 
but she has tne rare art of justifying 


vocal uncertainty as dramatic dis- 
tress. You never think the singer has 
been overparted: rather it's the char- 
acter who has been urged beyond 
emotional endurance. 

You worry not 


w& 


1 




"Leda and the Swan”, from an exhloftion of works on paper by Duncan 
Grant at the Anthony d’OJfay Gallery. 
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the emotions of his characters and 
their reverent longing for r quietus, 
Neoclassicism Is necessarily morbid, 
since U's an art which depends on 
the robbing of graven fin the excava- 
tions at Herculaneum) and on the 
nuterv of lamenting a lost and irre- 
trievable past. The neoclassical 
artist, like Gluck's Alceste or Orfeo, 
is someone who conducts a rite of 
fftennaht, and his -, triumph, like 
weirs In bringing back their spousos 
from death, Is one of exhumation. 

, Janet Baker, as expected, heroical- 
ly matches the challenge she has set 
herself, Her dramatic $ft - except In 
that vituperative portrayal of 
M&art's yltellia - has always been 
tor suffering calm and sacrificial 
composure. Her hnperspnatlons of 
| . Monteverdi’s Penelope^ Donizetti’s 

fSE 

EKIMENT, 

^st-sellerin Its day 
L^tP ^ish Bince the 17 th 
jy'thft lcss “nfrovereial 

ihlLn o* ‘ ■' ' 

ffiup :W. J Psake.. -Tliit new 
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Calf love 

By Eric Korn 

84 Charing Cross Road 
Ambassadors 'Theatre 

There are, It must be clearly stated, 
excellent second-hand bookshops in 
New York City. So It was not need 
but sentiment that drove Helen 
Hanff, Journeyman-scriptwriter by 
profession but belief rist by avoca- 
tion, to write from her cold brown- 
stone apartment In the upper fifties 
or wherever, .to the now-long-defunct 
bookshop of Marks and Co in the 
Charing Crews Road, with her wants 
of Hazlitt and Johnson and L&ndor 
and De Quincy: “England, seems a 
lot .nearer than 17th St”. • 

Ms Hanff, it must also be said, is 
the kind of person who keeps carbon 
copies of her letters. With time on: 
her hands, and without an image of 
die: recipient’s face to restrain heiv 
her letters soon- passed the bounds or ’ 
normal business decoruin; she chat- 1 
tered on with a gossipy shrewdness 
about her finances and her neigh- 
bours, with a sort of swoony; our- 
heartSTwere-young-and-gay gush ab- 
out what her favourite authors 
Meant to her; She Itemized the short- 
comings of editors* chided tbe book- 
seller for not being prompt or in- 
genious or industrious or enough; ( in 
general, behaved^ with the character- 
istic monomaniadal self-absorption of 
your average baokbuyer who thinks 1 
that the bookseller exists for the cus- 

S mer's - .comfort and convenience. 

ow (Marks and Co felt about all. 
this Is nbl -recorded*, but any objeot- 

... ■_ l. i i ...» 
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because Janet Baker may not reach 
her next high note but because Al- 
ceste may not be equal to the next 
moral extremity. 

The production mounted for her is 
a nice demonstration of the relativity 
of neoclassicism, or the variety of 
neoclassicisms. Each age has its own 
version of the past, but Roger But- 
lin’s sets compound and collate the 
different versions: some of the chor- 
us, masked and ranked in tiers, be- 
long to the Greek tragic amphi- 
theatre, but others are garbed in the 
flimsy Grecian cocktail dresses 
favoured by Alma-Tadema; Ad- 
mite’s palace is a cooj museum 
courtyard like the room containing 
the Elgin marbles, but its imposition 
of order doesn't extend far, and 
where the classical world ends the 
romantic one murkily and sublimely 
begins - at the perimeter of this safe 
colonized region is the underworld 
Alceste confronts, a nether nothing- 
ess of withered trees and drifting 
fogs. 

The problem with Alceste, which 
the Covent Garden production lias 
mitigated but not altogether avoided, 
is that the work doesn't remain true 
to its own neoclassical logic. Instead 
of freezing the heroine into a statue, 
mortifying life and thus transcending 
it as neoclassical marble does, it per- 
mits a boisterous Hercule to rout the 
Furies and restores her to Adm&te. 
commissioning a flippant ballet 
(since the French version of the 
score is being used) to celebrate this 
trivialized reconciliation. Until this 
happens, John Copley's production Is 
reticent and sternly symmetrical; but 
the lapse into comedy permits him to 
trot out some of those kitschy scenic 
tricks and decorative trinkets for 
which he’s fambus - crowns of gold 
plastic for Alceste and Admfete to 
wear to the ballet, and an apotheosis 
for Apollon which looks like a Sel- 
fridge’s Christmas tableau gone in- 
congruously Greek. 


from being the passionate affair 
some commentators have suggested, 
Ms Hanff s courtship of an Imaginary 
Old Country, a Golden England of 
her dreams, was fitful, with year- 
long silences. Marks and Co took 
about a decade to put her on the 

.111 11 . 4 . 1 .. ' 


mailing list for catalogues. When 
death and the threat of redevelop- 
ment ended the little saga, Ms 


Hanff, who, I suspect, never wastes 
anything, published the letters in a 
curious, thinly entertaining little 
book that had Enough of a cult suc- 


cess to finance - at last - her long- 
postponed trip to England (a trip 
which provided material for an. even 
slighter sequel). 

From this unpromising materia) 
James Roose-Evans has cunningly 
constructed an: evening of consider- 
able charin and enjoyment. His stage 
adaptation, 84 Charing Cross Road, 
at the Ambassadors Tneatre in Lon- 
don - abopt as close as you" can aet 
to . the hallowed spot - plainly de- 
lighted the audience, and even ’when 


Were the English ever as class- 
ridden, as smug, as- Ignorant , of 
America? Well, no, not quitei .and 
there is an additional layer of ironic 
pleasure in seeing English acton oq 
an English stage, creating the rathor 
artificial England of ai > Anglophile’s 
imagination- We realize, as tne even- 
ing continues, that there was some- 
thing a little more than niet the eye 
about Ms Hariff s endless postponing 
of her. vjsit. By, the 1960s London 
was full of impoverished American 
belietrists, but the deVqutest worship- 
per of those acres Where Donne and 
Arthur : QulUer-Couch walked; (Ms 
Hanff a zeugma, not mine) still lagged 
drowsily in Manhattan. 

This is not an evening for bib-, 
liophlles (though they might en)oy 
themselves meanly observing .which 
stage property books are the wrong 
format).' Miss Hanff was . a' book-' 
lover, not a liibllobWle;* S&e ram#.® 1 

: rant 




her, well-timed gifts of ham- and eggs 
and nylons: at any rate, one member 
of the firm Undertook replies of gra- 
dually diminishing stuffiness, and a 
correspondence began that lasted for 
twefoy -years,; from 1949 to 1969. 

was "sporadic • at best. So ' fir 


r j. 4i \' V -r. \S>t i. ••:'!'+ 


the British (or even at foreigners 
saying anything about the British, or 
Indeed at foreigners saying anything) 
that still leaves a lot 1 of sharp fines, 
sharply performed, V' 

~ .The piece .la essentially a two- 
hander, and though the pace is vlfe, 
fully diversified by various interpol- 
ations from q fori of chorus of pack- 
ers, cataloguers, % and Secretaries (that 
wretched ‘ribe that used to' be aepre- 
catingly called the Blblionutes) . _the 
, credit entirely .goes ;.to- tlje spirited 
performances of Rosemary Leach, 
overcoming ■ the handicap of pot 
sounding a bit like a New Yorker 
and ! making Ms HanfPs pertinacity 
wonderfully endearing and jbpvehll 
of pavid Swift as Ffonk. Doel, , Ms 
Hanffs : constant correspondent , ; a 
: richly, achieved physjcaK Wrsona- 
• Hon.. Swift. finds a remarkable, range, 
of variations Oh - thei'basSC responses 
reauired of him: the;, bemused, foe 
(m-ftced, the quizzical, the slow thew. 

'll- : : r-'. 1 '-':’ 


opened, if she thought that a first 
edition of Cardinal ffewman rebound 
in. calf was a treasure ^beyond. price, 
Marks and Co, ; who had treated her 
most fairly, ■ quite:: properly did hot 
think It, was dn.y of thair burinesa to. 

. teach her the. contrary. In fact, . the 
whole; evening Is a cplebratidh'.bl, 
■innocence... i , \\ ; ' ■ - v-.. 

But innoeeqee has .to ahii. .Hoicn: 

; Hapff’s eventual arrival .in : Englaiid,. 
after , the death of Frank' Dbel,, is 
a- stage coup of extraordinary effec-: 

, tlveness, though It !a a shame tfrat 
the transition js coveted by the 
-throbbing 'of aircraft engines and a. 
voice-over saying. .'fThifi: w .your cap- 
tain speaking ' a 'bit: bf stage 
: : business of excessive antiquity.' It ie-- 
grettably . muffles the dlifoax.'qf fan ! 
unexpectedly engaging entertainment.. 
,;Despflte tbls^ithe play. lfi a great .frii- 
'.provCihent on the bookj. Which . fo lte' 

; turn, was a great Improvement on the 


The Dictionary 
of National 
Biography 
1961-1970 

Edited by E.T. Williams 
and C.8. Nicholls 

'The ONB Is one of our greatest and 
most indispensable reference 
books.' Geoffrey Wheatcroftin the 
aunday Telegraph. 'It is a splendid 
addition to an already vast national 
treasure for which the editors 
deserve the fullest measure of 
praise. 1 Sir John Colville In the Dally 
Telegraph. C40. 

The Concise 
Oxford Dictionary 
of Quotations 

Based on the new edition of the 
Oxford Dictionary ot Quotations, 
published in 1879, the second 
edition of CODQ has been 
completely revised and 
redesigned. With Its 1,100 authors 
spanning nearly 3 ,000 years, close 
on 6,000 quotation 8, and 25,000 
Index entries. It surely has no 
serious rival among comparable 
volumes. Second edition £7.50 
On lord Paperbacks £2.95 

The Oxford 
Companion 
to Twentieth- 
Century Art 

Edited by Herald Osborne 

This new Companion deals with the 
artiste, Ideas, movements, and 
trends of painting, sculpture, and 
thegraphlo arte up to themld 
1970s. It Fa a work tor study and 
reference al every revel, and 
provides the general reader with 
material for an informed 
understanding of the art of our time. 
12B pages of plates (64 pages In 
colour) £16.50 , 

The Pocket Oxford 

English’-Russian 

Dictionary 

Compiled by 
Nigel Ratiitin 
and Della Thompson 

This companion volume to The ; 

• Pocket Oxford Russ fan- Eng/teh 
D/cf/onary (1976)18 likewise 
designed primarily for English- . 
speaking users who do not have an' u . 
‘ advanced knowledge of Russian. It 
provides Russian translations for 
an English vocabulary of nearly. . 
30,000 WOrria Intha general , • 
technical, colloquial, and Idiomatic ', 
areas of the language, £4.96 i 

The Pocket Oxford 
Russian Dictionary 

Russia rVEri()ilsh/ 
Engjlsh-Russlan 

Complied by Jessie 
Cdulson. Nigel Rankin, - 
and Della Thompson t 

■In this conoise dfotlonaryof current. 
Russian and English the vblums 
announced above Is combined with 
Its companion Rusalan-Engflsh 
Dictionary to make a useful • 
referenpe.bdok tar learners of 
Russian and visitors to the USSR. 


, turn, was a gfofiit unprovemeht op the 
: bookshop. ■ . W: - . • S.’’ 
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All-weather artist 


By Christopher White 

Jacob van Ruisdael 
Maurirshuis. The Hague 


To celebrate the third ce 
Jacob van Ruisdael’s dentl 
exhibition has been arrang 
Mauritshuis in The Hague 


Within each picture there are — ■ _■ 

usually a number of subsidiary 
motifs, which offer centres of in- By Frances Spalding 

terest throughout the composition. 

As one examines the length and 
breadth of Ruisdael’s landscapes - 
and the breadth is equally important Wh cchape Galler . v 
since the elements, whether sun, — ■ .. 


Square holes and golf clubs 


...BUl'tuima ni I nc Hague, wnere It » I p r .J TL J L t v. wmen never rails to win applause - s k ow t n “Plinth Work*’ 
can be seen until January 3. (From bleaching Fields. The depth of his vanishing. Part 2 of the Whitechapel ado L various Doses on ilie theme d 

January 13 until April If it will be fl*""* * ™ skilfully graded, so A rt Gofiery’s survey of twentieth- fhe^EafiaSe rontortnShin 

on show at the Fogg Art Museum, hat not only does he achieve con- century British sculpture is necessari- Jeff umu t&ffiW cedes uie 

Cambridge, Massachusetts). It is bnuity. but in contrast to many other Iy confusing because during this £ “ f^ure off t^e flooJ m 

accompanied by two publications, a Dutch painters whether of his uncle periodsculpturebecameunhinged.lt uaJlnoM it nio the realnv 
aenerouslv illustrated scholariv cm*. Salamon van Ruisdael s generation, ( 00 k on synthetic coloiir and adopted transpose 1 ml ° the Iealm °‘ art - 


found their large-scale work difficult 
to sell and to store. Alternatives 
were found in the humorous and 
lightweight. Rounding a corner in 
inis show one encounters Barry Flan- 
agan’s “aaing i guiaa”, In which 
wobbly shapes made out of stuffed 
material mock the rigidity of steel. 
Further on, Bruce McLean is photo- 
graphed in the pose of Moore’s “Fal- 
len Warrior' 1 , found earlier in the 
show. In “Plinth Work” McLean 
adopts various poses on the theme of 
the reclining figure, contorting him- 
self across tne kind of pedestals used 


accompanied by two publications, a 
generously illustrated scholarly cata- 
logue by Seymour Slive and an 
album of excellent illustrations. 


Immaterial concepts offered relief 
after material excess. But a decade 
on, the ideas presented often sZ 
tenuous. From the Tate’s Stfi 

“T eX J, r - e ? eS , ° f i nte | lectual rig 2 
such as Michael Craig-Martin’s liS 
realization of “4 identical boxes S 
their lids reversed”. More recently l 
reaction against mandarin taste has 
brought a return to vernacular tradi- 
tions. But the last decade is the least 
well represented in this show. The 
selection looks arbitrary and is con- 
fusing. the thematic headings beinr 
too vague to offer useful guideline? 
It is full of British Counciland Am 
council Favourites and empty of 


. , „ O — - . • IWU» VII NlIkKlN HIIUIII auu auuuicu ... , wupiy 01 

such as Jan van Goyen. or his own minimal extremes. It acknowledged By 1970, sculpture had been de- wo «nen, though • women sculptors 
contemporaries, for example technology and incorporated move- posed and the artist enthroned. Gil- working in various media have made 
Auriaen and the younger Willem van ment ana light. It discovered ideas nert and George posed with gilded fl distinctive contribution in recent 
de Velde, he introduces much more and forgot noout materials and then hands and faces as “living scuId- y ears * 


The exhibition establishes nnt nni« 2 . a u vu “ ment and light. It discovered deas oen ana lieorge posed with gilded 

Ru ^aers sta u?e ^one of the i?I? Velde, he introduces much more and forgot aW materials and then hands and faces as “living sculp- 

WWtfliTi ^£,.5“"- farefiro “" d “ d *“«! ^"‘"ials-nd, forgo. RM yri Un, made fl . In..? 


own century, but alio, at least to the 6 ld ® flS - 8 b " ef penod 'f, become sacked and booted presence m land- with a reft 

English visitor, his impact on land- Ruisdael is also n superb manipu- wh a i sculpture is traditionally not: n “hdc the subject of his art. The map argued tht 
scape painting in Britain in the eight- lator of the paint brush. One watch- liu 31 a and ‘ hrare h fl t0 | raP #S l wS Chl ^' ed he !S Ce .| e ', the s P‘ty> 

eenth and early nineteenth centunes. cs him coming to grips with painting iXniiv nlnEla 1 wa ? . that ture F rod 

In their different ways Gains- the varying textures and substances 5[f d i, a LL^i e ! c i 0Ve I L w ? weaks |° “ l jii Se n« n 5^1', J cul P ture bad e ** period lay 
borough, Constable, Turner and a of the natural world. Sometimes it -™«_R bec ??? e 8 square hoi le cut into tended its dimensions to include spectator t 
nnmhfr nF <- nrnA i. u:_ i_ ji- a field and lined with turf and mirror time, while its practice had become Rut ihic « 


The exhibition begins and ends 
with a reference to war. It has been 
argued that the sense of menace in 
the spiky, constructed metal sculp- 
ture produced in the Cold War 
period lay more in the mind of the 
spectator than in the sculpture itself, 
But this opening section docs strike 
a macabre note, mixed with nervous 
elegance as in Lynn Chadwick’s 
“Dragonfly” which hangs from the 
ceiling. A sense of horror clings also 


Seymour Stive points out that if 
the sale of postcards is an accurate 


.... a «,c U. pu a .«,.u S » ... accurate PTOVi ?“ P" ' 

guide to public taste, after Rem- t0 , tn ?nsfbrm W J?“* ‘ n et 

Brandt's '‘Slight Watch" and Ver- “ r n , w ? rk ® ,ooks . more like cott< 
meer’s “View of Delft”, Ruisdael’s SSL* a J? nv *ncing portrayal 
“Windmill nr Wiiik" it the mmi tumbling rushing wnter. He can pai 


“Windmill ^at Wiiik*’ is the mast tumbling rushing wnter. He can paint toons. Patrick Caulfield, searching » co «t. nec ! tQ a £ bQt0 ,‘ °* found pieces of wood, a golf-dub 

Dooular oirture J in tin Dutch grandly fas in tlie numerous stSdies for a cliche for the painting showS • be «>ming H the child’s foot, is both 

museums ?t is probably true that in of broad, X executed scudding clouds here > “Sculpture in a Landscape", 5 leavea P aasra 8 down nver at exuberant and memorable, its poetry 
StoDoSto mind Sad's art k which 50 frequently represent half of seized on a Worth which moimte Barnes * a strange amalgam of wit and terror 

S the area of his pictures. «, is an two framed hpfe one on lop of the 


the popular mind Ruisdael's art is wblcb 50 frequently represent half of seized on a Hepworth which mounts oarnes ' a strange amalgam of wit and terror. 

SwialTSssS Sted windmilk th ® ™ of his pictures. (It is an two framed hofcs one on top of the 

Sut what a limited view this reore^ unfortunate result of his technique otber - Once the focus had become — — _ , 

senta Is strikinglv demonstrated P bv thar time bas dea,t much more th f point where sculpture ceases to A .. . , , . 

JhlhiSn- !' HinSfJS SJ2L.7 with his skies than his term «mt, a precedent had been set for Among this week’s Contributors 

m"™ SnSie himwl™ » 0r h« P«nl like the most the further dematerialiaatioo of 

landscaoe but within that broad re f» ned miniaturist in his rendering sculpture into land art, conceptual ^ * 

cateaorv he °exDl^^ everv fvne nf of Ulies in a pond or farm buildings and performance. In order to John Batchelor is a Fellow of New Raanan Gillon is editor of the 
HKmJ moreri^ifiSnffex- or brick waMs - Compared with Ru£ make the invisible, sculpture itself College. Oxford. Journal of Medical Ethics and a itu- 

SS-rUTi Sty^f y »cod A summ r in his had ,0 di “ ppear - lom “ w ‘"0" Professor of .!*»**■ ^ 

the xurmy 4nd teTObe to the ^ Vhe *S a8 ^° n , ““fi therefore, wUL find this HnPlish at Oxford. His Shakespeare CoUe e e * London, 

tempestuous and dlstbtbed. It is this ' S tr SLaS der ,v H . eyd .u n Jam-packed show an anorexic expert- and Tragedy was pubUshed earlier N 

sense of an artist consistently com- a PP® ars . pernickety, so that the ence. The more cerebral sculpture this year. Hampson s books include 

munlcating through an imaginative momentu m of painting is lost. becomes, the more it is absent in QP,c lons ^ax/mUltit 

arrangement of nature, unconfined But for all that this rewarding ex- physical terms, until, as with Tim Jacques Berque’s books include The KODes P ,em ' 

by any restraints of topographical hibition shows and tells us, it cannot Head’s installation, it becomes illu- Arabs, 1969, and Egypt: Imperialism p™ Kpup’« rHftral smdv H G. 

accuracy which absorbs the spec- but leave a number of unanswered slonism, an image of a staircase pro- and Business , 1972. JnTihl nSnadnoAoe will 

mtor. and oerhnn? nnnncu/frnhio ected confnslnplv rmin thp cinSrPQ E - * WeUs W tM culminating Ape will 


u. in/Mrriiii %jj incuiput £^x/i»u i auvi a iiu - 

Warton Professor of S|!.« “ IraP “ i,1 

3rd. His Shakespeare LoUe B c * London. 

/as published earlier n orman Hampson’s books include 
The Life and Opinions of Maxhnlllen 
,-c h„„i,c TUm Robespierre , 1975. 


accuracy which absorbs the 
.lator. 

Ruisdael worked in a variei 


ive a number of unanswered slonism, an image of a staircase pro- and Business , 1972. w ,n. 

and perhaps unanswerable questions. J ec t« d confusingly onto the staircase A n . , , , £ 

An apparently adequate figure wall. The show charts sculpture’s b °ld Is writing a critical study be published 
In his youth, why did he later Pp*t-war progress but does not ex- of Hu £ h MacDIarmid. 

.1 -.1 nldin If r n , Munm _ _ CKU. ItlJKN IS 


Peier Kemp’s critical study H. G. 
Wells and the Culminating Ape will 
be published next spring. 


Ruisdael worked in a variety of painter in his youth whv did he later post-war progress but does not ex- Hugh MacDlarmid. , v 

feiSrM'S sasa-.sttxat 

sVSiwsS sb, -ss rrt-j syr^-as ss 

i mattfir inc l«®s» oeuvre, what, if any, was the role or Moore and Hepworth, though weigh- B ^‘ography at Arizona State- T , - „ • . _ . . 

dunes, beaches, seascapes, water- drawing in the rr/nt inn nf w. tv in reoutafinn durincr thi« ZwnH University John McMannbrs Js Regius Profess- 

miUs, waterfalls, mouhtaiii, town Sf 0 ?? 8 How far ^f at al ^ ^NofdSei ’ • of ‘ Ecclesiastical History at the 

views, cornfields, castles, woody s^ctator °o read snecfflc svmlSk nr S artrwert Iffirial Richard Brown is co-editor of the University of Oxford. His Death and 

pools and particularly trees. Some- allegories in RuisJael’s landswpes? 1110 New Generation artists Emerge James J °y ce Broadsheet. . ^^ tenntem was P ubIisbed ^ 

times he paints close-ups 1 , at other Unrarhinnifiru nAithpr or+ir» with an imnnet emiivnipArtn who* if _ month. 


Wer icene ^ had set in. Moore’s monumental 

occur rarely, but when they So tU S^KS.^d 


affect is keenly felt. „ 


, ■ — j •• ; - ” — nwv auawLieu inctuno; 

teJ.? b A”?°.l°.g. k ! d . ln,tead 10 Rob.n Buss Is a lecturer in Ftench at 


r „ .. — swam jjua a is a icciurer in rrenen at 

• Anthony Caro s sieel-girder poetry Woolwich College of Further Educa- 

tion. 


Trust the teller, riot the telly 


A. S. Bvatt’s latest novel Is The 
Virgin in the Garden, 1978. 

Glen Cavaliero Is si lecturer in, 


than sevcjt 
Scottish' /?«y, 


l : ; -'i'S- ■ tell tho’ story 

v 1 ' ■ beautlfiil haul 


m Is Professor _ •, _ ■■ „ «r 

isles at Birkbeck Oswyn Murray is a Fellow ai 
His The Byzantine Ba,lio1 College, Oxford. He is tba 
bed last year. author of Early Greece, 1980. 

iturer in French at David Nojces is a lecturer in Ehglj.sh 
of Further Educa- at King’s College, London. 

. Oeorqe PARFrrr is the author of Ben 
:est novel Is The Jonson: Public Poet and Private 
lew, 1978. Man, 1976. 

Is si lecturer in. Stbphbn Plaice’s latest translation, 
irsity of Cambridge, with his brother Neville, Is Of Tsn- 
. cred Dorst’s Merlin. 

^ la. Professor. of . .. „ , 

tiversity of Kent. Alan Ryan teaches Politics New 
?ok Is. Archbishop College, Oxford. ; 
the Struggle for a . ' . - 4 . •'/ 

1979. Malcolm Schofield U.the author o f 

An Essay On Anaxagoras, . 

» recent books in- 

He Arctic Death A. W. B.' SimpSqn is Professor- or 
•Forays % 19 79. Law- at' the University of KenJ. 


enantj tqld wtth hplihH ?Hfr . :iini P iicJ ' - m-: i °if. ■ thuig Very much. By the time he nets ? oaEaT CoNQUBST’s recent books in- :J -.t 

^ Fences SPAtofso’s biography of 




I©, • |»wwM»n IM.IUIU. i i/crru irjA—vrf ft. ouubh yrtmEK 15 L/OHii 

V ‘. • .. lege of Letted arid. Science in T the 

Cyril CUsack and . Di i N Day is a lecturer in . English at University of : California, , ; Los 







q. is gpod: clearly they - ^ University of Hull. 

; fte dlrected- Mkedvof j- ■ :• ' ij- .>/■ : ,S V-: 

imaginatiye amblMltv - Dwyer Is writing a ( book on 
8a<irjflced:ui the transi- Peter Maxwell Davies. . 

llfftn . UH%r/Va. . »i> — .-.'. a * . 1 1 • ' ' i “*L it 


book on QnustohHBR'WH 


on \^wusiurntut nrtum s ;. 'zz fi >ri.U 

. ture$,in the Collection o/ H.M. The 
: il. Queeri vtill be pubUshed- next- year- . 

. • . L ' I J '• . . . * ‘ 
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Andrei 

Voznesensky 


to the editor 


There, the fiancle is said to have 
“the delicate shade of truthfulness” 
upon her features', she displays "a 
mature capacity for fidelity"; her 
dance is “guileless, profound, confi- 
dent, and trustful”; tier forehead is 
“illumined by the unexiinguishablc 


better poet. It’s understandable, if named, the Andean Londres has not 


illumined by the unexiinguishablc 

she promptly crowns the former the Unlike the city after which il was spectively. The Archbishopric of , ‘gbt of belief and lave”. If this con- 
better poet. It’s understandable, if named, the Andean Londres has not Wroclaw ami Bishopric of Warmia stilules an affinity with the powers of 
not commendable; her false logic is changed much in the past ihrec hun- have been pans of the Polish Eccle- darkness in White’s eyes, his way of 
neither. If Voznesensky could indeed dred years. It has remained a small siastical Province of Gniczno, though seeing things must have been sadly 
be proven the less brilliant writer, it and sleepy village of a few hundred territorially situated in Prussia from impaired by the "1 12 ‘different’ in- 


Slr - Carol Rumens’s article De P r p vcn in ® Iess brilliant wnter, it and sleepy village of a few hundred 
rrommentarv November 27) on wouldn’t be because he’s an expor- inhabitants, one-floor adobe houses 
Andrei Voznesensky’s reading at the [ er * more than Brodsky would with thatched roofs and a few, un- 
bound House contains a number of be more 80 b y din * of being tbe paved streets. At least so it was 
factual and textual errors, and some reverse - eg, an antagonist of the when 1 saw it briefly in 1964. But it 
strangely impertinent jibes to boot, soullessness of the Soviet state or has the great distinction of being one 


figely imp 
M cite ju 


territorially situBtcd in Prussia from 
1742 and 1773’ to 1945. Even if the 
use of princely titles has been discon- 
tinued at the recommendation of 
Pius XII, their validity has nothing 
to do with the Papacy whether its 


ust four examples? 


Her first alleged quotation from often turns out to be), 
the man’s actual verse claims that . „ . . 


satirist of the security service (which, of the earliest settlements in present- holder is called Pacelli or Woilyla, 
ironically, Voznesensky himself so day Argentina - according to some and it applies to all the three Polish 


accounts the fifth oldest - and, as apostolic pastors in Cracow, Wroc- 


he nets hooked on an A * Brodsky addresses his verse "ft appears in every local history law and 

S?.t becomes tedious o£ re- most deliberately, almost exclusively, hook. Its name, only knorni as Lon- 

no? Efbvskv t0 intellectuals, whereas Voz- fres. puzries the student and 

*tL nesensky is simultaneously the Rus- traveller alike. One theory as to its 


v and warmia. 

JERZY NIEMOJOWSKi. 
64 Sumatra Road, London NW6. 


(and was read loud and dear by tw0 wou,d come out looking odious. 
Edward Fox at Chalk Farm), “Man MICHAEL HOROVITZ. 

Lives by Sky Alone” - “Lives”, not New Departures, Piedmont, Bislcy, 
"does not live”; the tedium is in the Stroud, Glas GL6 7BU. 
ear of your reporter. 

She concedes that Voznesensky is n 4 „, T < ri.,,;/. 

“Impressive ... as a performer”, oteVIC Otlllttl 

u d c yel sir - - 11 was pleasure that 

*JZ3E 3 " “ l!s SJJ «rThS Jack Barbera and 1 read John 

HjlJj s 5f fllS? »«nilp Bayley’s discerning and enthusiastic 

berinnlng of her article from some .... u. 


across the euphonic Londres much in 
the same way as other readcrs-cum- 


terpretations of Heart of Darkness" 
his hook assures us he has “looked 
at". 

PETER KEMP. 

61 Princes Avenue, Finchley, Lon- 
don N3. 

Naming Owls 

Sir, - In answer lo Philip Thody’s 

S uestion, in his review of Hcrvd 
azin’s L'Eglise verte {November 
20): no, I didn't know that ”un 
scops” was a “a dwarf owl", and 1 
still don't. There is no European owl 
bearing the designation “dwarf", 
though there are three species char- 
actenzed by their smallness. They 


artbusting folk or pop-songwriter/ 7 n In nii lJ^hCwniu « l^Lrnf 4 ThP IJSG^ of ' scops” was a "a dwarf owl", and 1 

JTomiia'for the Present, and the singer, it was on the cards that any s’ nishcLal^Sances had» ' , slilfdon't. There Is no European owl 

leitmoaf- cu m-refram . clearly, reads ObSCUnty^ jSfif JS 

roud, Glas GL6 7BU. seemed all the more pEu dble since 20). which seems to have blinded Owl, and (3) the Scops Owl. 

things English played such an impor- him to what my review (November Now If by “dwarf owl” we are to 
^ tant part in Spanish chivalry books 13) actually said. It did not, as he understand cither (1) or {2), then the 

htevie Smith and, however ignorant of Arthurian complains, attack al six books dis- implication is that Ihc French have 


t S ,L r ’ □ u was ^ th .P leasare T th u at of Polmertn de Inglaterra ; The true 
Jack Barbera and I read John reason j s 0 f course more pedestrian, 
Bayley’s discerning and enthusiastic yct , he subsequent history of the 

TS WiEh and English crowns has cast. 


influences, we had all at least heard cussed: one was praised unreserved- 
rt f Pnlnprtn ftp tnatntprrn ' Thp tn«P tv: another, largely so. It did not rest 


Now if by “dwarf owl” we are to 
understand cither (1) or (2), then the 
implication is that (he French have 
wickedly or negligently thrown a 
spanner in the works of lawful tax- 


ly; another, largely so. It. did not rest spanner in the works of lawful tax* 
Its charge of obscurantism on I he onomy by pinching the name of the 
quoting of "a difficult German word” third species to describe one of the 
which H “misspells" fie, an umlaut ot her two. If, on the other hand, Mr 
was omitted, for which I am sorry): Thodv wants us to know that the 


that he’d decided to M us”" U your ciany giaiinea mat rroressor myiey , e red the foundin 

k £ found our introduction “admirable , Nueva In&1nlen4 
paper really more Interested in its rf ,_ tt _ K _u A i tt | v __u o , rnC0 «J nueya mgiaierra, 

rTTi - *? ' thei : h L'’; of 

fenority comp exes in their fl w j KJ u y adequate substitute for any 


imro.,.,ArU 9 ii a wholly adequate substitute for any 
d °‘ ng il biography". Having been at work oji 




Nueva Tnglaterrk, than any romance 
of chivalry might have done. 

DANIEL WAISSBEIN. 
46 Leckford Road, Oxford 0X2 


was omitted, for which I am sorry): Thody wants us to know that the 
a whole list of misty technicalities French call a Scops Owl “un scops", 
was cited. Nor did I put forward the i find I can take the news quite 
bizarre interpretation of The Golden calmly. 

Bowl which White’s letter attempts 
foist on to me: r .rgned that P a 


Incidentally, does Mr Tliody, or 
iyone, know what the English call 


SSftj52J* und inadequate our introduction would 

!S » n‘c l n be were It to pass as a substitute for 

fK. \SSTSlSi a critical biography. We should like 

0 ^hSino S nl l rnr r 10 hundreds of people who 

il!' have entrusted us with recollections 
Your commentator uecideo not toy j uif«rf f rAm that w** 

k v . nnM i iamZ ana with letter? from Stevie that we 


Princes, Dukes 
and Cardinals 


aratulating us for overcoming it. rerXrilons ouu ^Biuuuua • Lastly, White 

Kur commentator decided not to, ^d ^Heftt^ Sir, - Ludovico M. Boncompaeni’s verae in claimina 

Mth the mysteriously xenophobic indeed still at^ work on our comments on Cardinal Sapieha (let- latmg’ Kurtzs fl 
observation that “We British like to ffi* 3 J" 1 * “ XT ters. November 20) call lor substan- ers of darkness” 


’ specific passage in the novel does not HTmL „ . jJJS 

>^2 mean what he says it dries. His in- ,he Mbou P^t-dutl 

ability to distinguish between com- ROGER W. JONES, 

ment on a particular point and ah Bryn cicllwr, Pontshaen, Uan- 
overall interpretation is further evi- dvsuf Dyfed 
dence of the critical tendency re- 7 ' 1 

marked on in my review. Th e United 

Lastly, White says he is not per- T • 

ni's verse in claiming Conrad is “assimi- IriSnillCll - 

lating" Kurtz’s flanede to “the pow- ... " . , 

ers of darkness” since “ConradT. . - l. 1 ! 1 ^^P h h i? ^ IL-I 

tells us that she resembled the Afri- 


biography. We want also to invite November 20) call 

■ _ . n*...! . I««k I’nrfortiAn An cnirnri 


stly, White says he is not per- 
; in claiming Conrad is “nssimi- 
i” Kurtz's flanede to “the pow- 


since “Gonr 


Ison was the .g snakiest Ion of any affinity -beyond taicsi researen on mai piece 
Jagiello - or [SidSW 

;man duke of v/hj tc » s book no t only compares the stand even ri he be shocked at 


("by sky” - or more likely “by ^.ruShS 
hoaven”, he said) rhymes with her writm 8 s ‘ 
“ Khlebom ’’ (“by bread”), indicating v 

a tacit invocation of the biblical 181-11 K 


latest research on that place and 
time. Quod scrips! then: the statistics 
stand even if he be shocked at the 


modern poet vrilTTambently UlumTne iftM SS 3 Zctc to ? tU African but extent of the politicization they IndL 

her writings. future Russia from whom the im- says they are both “like the sinister catc - ' , . 

WILLIAM McBRIEN. mediate predecessor of Cardinal nq j r n t wonien } n Brussels . . . now- PADRAIG O SNODAIGH. 


saying. Man lives by sky alone when New York 11432. 

his spirit soars to transcend national 

boundaries and iron curtains, as in , 

the paintings of Chagall, whose dis- < r TI|p pV 

play ancj reproduction are still more ; * 

or less banned in the Soviet Union. 1. 


WILLIAM McBRIEN. mediate 
181-11 Kildare Road, Jamaica, Sapieha, 


future Russia from whom the im- says they are both “like the sinister catc 
mediate predecessor or Cardinal 0 f women In Brussels . . . pow- 
Sapleha, Cardinal Duke Puzyna was oi darkness”. As the final pages In 
descended. The original title of those of Hear{ Darkness make quite 127 
dukes was “knlaz . «n-nh*cure. this is not tenable. ~ ’ 


Rumens misrepresents; again, with 
her arrogant conviction that “To the 


(2) Hence “Duke Sapieha”. He was 

*Thp FnrflftttPIl not Prince-Bishop, and then Prince- 
. ine ruiguncil . Arehbishop of draraw in virtue of 

r'nlrin V 5 an Imperial decision of Frands- 

I^UIUUJ Joseph I of 1889. If that were cor- 

Sir, - The accusations of “mud- re ct, it would be the second princely 


un-obacure, this is not tenable. 


Irish History Workshop Journal , 
127 Bdthar na Trfi, Sandvmount, 
Dublin 4. 


dllng ’accouritV^dofweigW ng dOwi 

narrative with wrong , detail tfiaj .are and of no -particular signifl- 

- cc °P tabIe taCe of ret5C u ma de ajgalnst Andrew Graham- cance. The bishops of Cracow had 


out acceptable face of rebellion 
■„ he is not a political animal”. 


The fact is that hehas^fered vlr- Yool, ’ s The Forgotten Colony by been territorial princes of Siewierz 
tuallv n?n «tH he hlmSni Nicholas Shakespc a re (November (Severia), a Silesian princedom, 
atSmnied°mMfe*tioti ^ of ^h.?s orivate 20 ) could be e 9 uaU y t0 . bis since 1446, when Zbigniew Cardinal 

Writina e fln^ P ni r iwS° n rrtfldino ^career review. No repon around Mendoza Olesnicki acquired It for himself and 
52 ”,i “ ?, in 1958 8 Hi, ^55 ever “ am ' d Nueva Inglaterra to his apostoUc roceesor,. Politically 

eZjgACT ff. celebrate Philip', marriage to Maty the pilncedom was attached to the 

T b dor ' T 11 ' o£ Mendoza it, eft mtvSdsblp (province) of Cracow. 
freSom Vi ^er/n i alitv dW not into ex j‘ 8t ® nce unt *L while remaining .an Independent unit 

I561 ' ni t* thm> the new, of of the KlngdSm of ■ Aland (with 

lose lt'Wcf N^xon et al) - was stoo- Mary ’l d £ ath ! n 1 S 8 . ha f which Utffiania, ■, comprising , aH 

ped U«J82£ aSU h?S?v evan *9 Captaincy-Oeneral of Chile. Byelorussian and Ukrainian land*. 


» agaa. tra SSsSSa 

uwess^ropenin| at Moscow 1 * lea^ dozft gftnl out m expedition across 

s j-? rt ■ is* ™ t ■ as s as. «r- 


while remaining .an independent unit 
of the Kingdom of ; Poland (with 
which Lithuania, ■ composing , a|l 
Byelorussian and Ukralniah -lands, 


Men- was Incorporated).. 


It follows that Karo) Cardinal 
Woilyla was Prince of Siewierz be- 1 
fijre ne was elected Pope John Paul 


- “BMiuka, in t ne- eariy ivrv s. :r . u. . . there win no woj i y i » was rimwc ul 

- Rhmens’g deductions about Voz- n un on oT croWns to cele- fore ae was efected P °P e John Pa 

gpuex tgt KsmVBBftrt 

■thlrd-nartv henrunv The n net’s neers 


;,h !i l ?'P? r ty hearsay. The poet’s peers, had him^-l^red instoad , 
t- dissidents, exiles and native Soviet ■ Shakespeare . Is - probably thinWng 
alike - tell me that, the reason he of the expeditions that left .Chile 


(3) Jt is immaterial that this title 
was abolished by Pope Plus XU, or 
its use diseontlrided by him, since. it 
was nrit a Papal title, but one of the 


Joint Winner of the Wolf son Lititdry 
- Award for History', 1981 

A Liberal Descent 

Victorian Historians and the English Past . 

J.W. BURROW 

The . Idea ofi! a. ‘Whig Ihterpretallon'; of English 
: : ; - h Istpry Ihcorpb fates the two fundamental notions 
! ; . of, progress and continuity. The former made It 
: possible to read English history as a ’success 

story’; the latter endorsed a pragmatic, gradualist 
. . political 1 style i as the foundation / of: English 

freedom. ■' 

; Dr Burrow explores these Ideas, and .the -tensions 
; !■ ■; fc?etween therTi l in studies of fpi/r major Victorian 
; historians: Macaulays Stubbs, Freeman; and. 
. , Froude. ’He 'analyisea their works In terpns of their 
. rhetbrlbal suggestiveness as well as their ekpllclt 
■; - araumdhts.. and he places them In; their cultural 


,not :.«ea 

;-/-i .range: and- brilliance ol 

; ; ««!,!»' Bro&qr-; , ' 

I' RlIrnMi. • i' 


cultural commodi- : • V. ^\\;^\ -■ ’ 

nd, brilliance, of a toW ^ bf Cdpiapflh “Chile and Sart- / awunJirigjh^t f^d^entyrRpbr^ \ : v, ; :-r 

•• tiagbdijl£stero?tiie.jritYof San Juan vafd itwrwt; tJfi^JterairrhhisbOps.. ( 
rltablv . better In- 1 Bautista de> la Rivera de Londres de; 46 '-UM f --.'the"., ’TlQhOr fic" ^.titles !.o( - 


^ . exceptionally well- 
,'j . .V/ : ';i . -The Times 
;•••' : ;£l9.S0net ; 


• .*r- V /** . i- w! . - -r. : . •; .• >. 
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Experiences of harmony 

By Bruce Boucher 


JOHN McANDREW: 

Venetian Architecture of the Early 
Renaissance 

599pp. MIT Press. £24.80 
0 262 13157 9 

DEBORAH HOWARD! 

Hie Architectural History of Venice 
263pp. Batsford. £15. 

0 8419 0681 5 


The publication of two new books on 
Venetian architecture is a welcome 
event, especially with authors of the 
calibre of the late John Me Andrew 
and Deborah Howard. Both are well 
known for scholarly studies in the 
field, McAndrew as the cataloguer of 
the drawings of the eighteenth- 
century architect ■' and theoretician 
Antonio Vlsentlni, and Miss Howard 
as the author of a book on the 
architecture of Jacopo Sansovino. By 
turning to a more general survey of 
Venetian architecture, each author 
has drawn upon a wide range of 
specialized material, much of it not 
available in English, and each has 
produced a “first" of a sort; McAn- 
drew ’s Venetian Architecture of the 
Early Renaissance Is the first ex- 
tended account of the subject since 
the 1890s, and Miss Howard's The 
Architectural History of Venice is the 
first book in English which takes the 
story of Venetian buildings down to 
the present day. While neither book 
is exclusively addressed - to an 
academic audience, they both re- 
quire a degree of familiarity with 
their subjects and with architectural 


mainly given over to extended analy- 
sis of individual buildings or related 
groups of buildings. Hie chapters 
are, in turn, grouped under four 
main headings: the first Renaissance 
work and the career of Antonio Riz- 
zo; the works of Pietro Lombardo 
and works close to his style: the 
career of Mauro Codussi, probably 
the most important architect of the 
period; ana the post-Codussian 
architecture of the first two decades 
of the sixteenth century. 

Venetian Architecture of the Early 
Renaissance is unlike meat books on 
architecture, and it Is also a work 
which its author did not live to com- 
plete. Hence, it resists an easy 
assessment. Whether the author 
would have made significant addi- 
tions or deletions is impossible to 
say, blit the book might nave benei- 
flted from a greater degree of synth- 
esis, either by reshaping existing 


chapters or by including chapters 
which brought the strands of the text 


a period of crucial importance, as it 
witnessed the first stages in the 
transformation of St Mark’s Square 
and the beginnings of several major 
structures, like the Fondaco del 
Tedeschi, San Salvatore, and the 
Scuola di San Rocco. The merit of 
the 'author’s work-in this section Is to 

E ra vide a detailed account of such 
ulldings and of architects like Tullio 
Lombardo, son of Pietro and better 
known as a sculptor, Giovanni 
Buora, and Bartolomeo Bon. the 

E redecessor of Sansovino as architect 
> the Procurators of St Mark's. The 
reconstruction of TulUo Lombardo's 
architectural career is particularly 
welcome, although McAndrew gives 
him less credit than he probably de- 
serves for the elevation of San Salva- 
tore. 

Certainly, there is much to praise 
in Venetian Architecture of the Early 
Renaissance, and it will serve as a 
medium for revealing the pleasures 
of an important phase of architecture 


r. # j lK . K „ v , e to a wider public. But it must be said 
viiWM and^viL pSar 

hniMinos Sift I * nrt of text > wWle others are inherent 

AS? d . h«J22E^!?* 8 in our present, limited understanding 
5J* of the period itself. The author's 

tern. To take the positive side first, app^o^ shifts uneasily from chap- 
el* nPmnnv iSrSJSSU around a then!* 

KMC observations. S he draws (“Jtara or 

attention to a rarely noted feature of JjJJL' °JJ n 
Rizzo's ceremonial staircase in the on , ardri tecta. It Is a mtom 


Doge's Palace, the scata dei glganti : 
the staircase veers sllghly from left to 


history in general; the very detailed 
nature of McAndrew's book will en- 
sure it is carefully read by anyone 
with a particular interest in its sub- 
ject, while Miss Howard's account 
Offers just the sort of Introduction 
that an- undergraduate' or intelligent 
reader would find helpful:*.!: 4 -/ 

Reading the two books in tandem, 
one finds they agree, generally, on 
those areas in which they overlap, 
but the contrast in style and method 

is striking. It is not entirely a ques- to® evidence of buildings and to 
lion of Miss Howard’s having to Writ® about it with clarity and wit. 
compress into thirty-three pages • w 

what McAndrew has barely con- Th® h er ° °f toe book is Mauro 
tallied within six hundred; rather, Codussi, the Bergamaak architect 
the difference seems, If not. exactly practised in Venice from 1468 
of generations, then certainly one of J 101 Ws death in 1504. Little is 
• temperament and intellectual known -of Codussi. before he burst 
orientation. Uke many younger upon the scene with the commission 
architectural historians. Miss Howard Jo. rebuild San Michele In IjoIa, but 
tends to eschew discussions of the P e »PP®wa to have had a first-hand 
appearance and feel of buildings in knowledge of Alberti’s work and 
favour of a factually based account possibly Brunelleschis as well. Like 
of architecture, often with reference JaUadio half a century later, Codussi 
to its .economic and historical con* bad tremendous gifts and the good 
text. McAndrew's approach is very fortune to receive commissions com- 
' much the opposite. His root? are mensurate with his talent. Partlcular- 
firmly in the Ruskklian tradition of ^ J” toe .field of .ecclesiastical 
•working; towards the general from ft . ardittecture. pii redeployment of the 


right so that it can unk the arcades 
of the palace and the entrance of the 
Arco roscari, neither of which are, 
in fact, aligned. . McAndrew also 
draws our attention to the clever use 
of a fragmentary order of Ionic pilas- 
ters along the blase of the canal side 
of Santa Maria 'del Miracoli, a touch 
which gives the illusion of another 
floor of the building below the wa- 


of the period itself. The author’s 
approach shifts uneasily from chap- 
ters constructed around a theme 
(altars or chapels, for example), to 
ones on single buildings, ana to 
others on architects. It is a system 
which militates against a coherent 
picture, and . fragmentation is also 
enhanced by the decision to treat the 
major works of Codussi or Lombar- 
do in a sequence of discrete essays, 
thereby minimizing continuity and 
development. The very detailed 
accounts of the buildings also leads, 
on occasion, to a certain myopia. 
The facade of the Scuola dl San 
Marco Is analysed in isolation from 
. the adjacent facade of the church of 


The Mtended MsavB oh “.Giovanni e Paolo, with its similar 

StS!- Of blind arcadtng and an fan- 

dcslgn o/ s'ttfa State iel kllracott! P*} J^othlc ‘to r'S^' 

and on Codussi’s Santa Maria For- 

mosn are especially memorable ex- "JJJ, 


amples of the author’s ability to read 
the evidence of buildings and to 


his vast undertaking. 

McAndrew's account of the .origin 
of his project is characteristic of me 
bias of his book; One summer, while 
fitting in the Caffe Florian > the au- 
thor overheard two German' profes- 
sors lamenting the absence of a se- 
rious work . 'on •: pris^Gothic 


posing portal of the transitional 
period from Gothic to Renaissance. 
When viewed together, one cannot 
escape the feeling that the designers 
of the Scuola’s facade intended it to 
be an answer to that of the church. 
The history of rivaliy between chur- 
ches and confraternities, as well as 
among confraternities, would lend 
colour to such an explanation for the 
imposing fagade of the Scuola di San 
Marco. Here, loo, the narrow focus 
of the book precludes reference to 
the architectural drawings of Jacopo 
Bellini or to later buildings like the 
chapel of St Anthony fai Pqdua, 
although works Uke these make toe 
facade, of -the Scuola dl San Marco 
more comprehensible.- The chapter 
on .Santa Maria Formosa is similarly 
full of interesting observations but 
does hot tell the reader why the 
church Wees away from the campo. 
In general, more space could have 
beep allotted to topics like patron- 
age, the nature pf Venice, and build- 


If McAndrew's book may not have 
achieved its primary objective, it is, 
nonetheless, a positive contribution 
towards an understanding of Vene- 
tian Renaissance architecture. Under 
one cover, it furnishes a wide range 
of information and observations, and 
the text is accompanied by over four 
hundred photographs, which have 
been chosen with great discernment. 
With these ' virtues, Venetian 
Architecture of the Early Renaissance 
will remain a valuable reference 
work for many years to come. 

Passing firms. John McAndrew's 
book to Deborah Howard's is like 
stepping out of a gondola and into a 

7 ore t to. The Architectural History 
Venice moves through thirteen 
centuries at a rapid clip and fills each 
page with a remarkable amount of 
information. Occasionally, one may 
wish for fewer facts ana more col- 
our, but Miss Howard's book is the 
best concise introduction to Venetian 
architecture in English. At the out- 
let. the author states that her book 
will concentrate on "the finest, most 
influential buildings, those which, 
most of all, reward one's attention 
with their subtlety and inventiveness, 
and offer the most lasting satisfac- 
tion"; the book avoids ‘‘what one 
might be tempted to call the typical 
buildings of each age, for these are, 
by definition, distinguished by their 
ordinariness". This may well ne the 
right criterion to apply in a short 
book, although it seems a pity that 
more space could not have been 
given to the leas monumentally im- 
posing side of Venetian architecture, 
an aspect which has been brilliantly, 
exploited by Italian authors like Bale 
Trlncanata and Antonio Salvador^ 

Two chapters of The Architectural 
History of Venice will commend 
themselves to those wishing to know 
why Venetian architecture is sul 
generis: that on the medieval dty 
and the companion one on Gothic, 
There one finds a clear account .of 
the modes of water and pedestrian 
traffic, the standard building mate- 
rials, and an explanation of the 
structure of Venetian palaces, chur- 
ches and scuole: This la just the sort 
of information that anyone who visits 
Venice will want to know, and the- 
author puts to good use the com- 


ments of visitors like Coryate and 
Goethe. This part of the book con- 
veys a more vivid sense of the 
atmosphere of the city than is found 
in the later, more strictly art- 
historical chapters. ' 

Another aspect of the book that 
will be gratefully received is the 
account of architecture since the fall 
of the Republic in 1797. This has 
been one aspect of Venetian history 
and architecture that has aroused 
great interest in recent years, and 
Miss Howard has been able to draw 
upon important studies by Giovanni 
Romanelli, JOrger Julier,.and AMsc 
Zona. During the nineteenth cen- 
tury, Venice was a political football, 
and much of the destruction and 
rebuilding had definite political pur- 
poses, all of which the author brings 
out very well. The pages on twen- 
tieth-century architecture are brief, 
not only because there has been little 
built worthy of the dty itself, but 
also because so many questions ab- 
out its future remain m the sir. Miss 
Howard’s view of the changes that 
have befallen Venice since 1797 h a 
balanced one; she regrets the orgy of 
demolition but accepts the necessity 
of change for survival. It is, howev- 
er, surprising that she finds Nervi's 
and Scattolin's inappropriately 
named Casa di RiBparmio a success- 
ful contribution to the Venetian 
scene, rather than a spectacular ex- 
ample of architectural vandalism! 

If The Architectural History of 
Venice lacks anything, it is a bit 
more of the spirit which imbues John 
McAndrew's writing. The concentra- 
tion on facades and ground plans 
may leave many readers dazed and 
sometimes tends to give a rather 


denatured picture of the dty. Miss 
Howard rarely takes us inside build- 
ings, which Is a pity with so many 
unusual and Interesting ones from 
the seventeenth century- onwards, 
like the. frescoed salone of the Palaz- 
zo Zenobio or the splendidly neo- 
Gothlc vestibule of the Daniel! hotel. 
However, these are minor points of 
disagreement, and the authors 
account of Venetian architecture u a 
very balanced one. For a mqre im- 
pressionistic view of the dty, one 
should turn back to John McAndrew 
or, better still, to Marcel Proust and 
Thomas Mann. 


In the beginning 


Mftvj biiw uaiuiv y*. tviuvv. auw vuiiv 

tional Venetian building types with .materiala and methods. ; 
Albertian theories of order and clar-' : One. puts down McAndrew's book 
Ity. To step inside. Codussi's build- with the feeling that his efforts may 
Ings is to experience harmony and have been somewhat premature, 
iechtonics on a level not seen again- Since Paoletti’s -monumental 
in Venetian architecture before Pal- L’Architettura e !a sculturaJel rinas- 
ladlo. Buildirigs iilke San Giovanni' cimento In Venezia of. 1893, the 
-Crisostomb 1 aria Santa Maria Fortno- general. state of knowledge concern*, 
'fit-, bring to; ffllnd PaUadlo’irobWrvar, , .•&£• fifteenth, .-and early, -sixteenth-, 
tidri on architectural harmoiwvchur- .century, Venetian ' architecture ;bas 
'ches,' he wrote in the fourth bo6k ofradyanred : very slotoly. -Ptoletfl mat 
.the" Quatiro Llbrt, should be con- identified Mauro CoduMl and dlsco- 


ack of' good photographs: of the' 
lings'. Naturally enough,:. Me AnV 
' rebelled ftl. the thought of sych 


: archltecjpre.iiv VenU»v they Jccmed. . ■ to. bring to; ffitad P0dladio’i;obser V a-,,.-fog fifteenth, .-and early -suite 
such a ptojact hopeless, because of'tfori on architectural harmoiwvchur- .Oentury Venetihn architecture 
oLgood photograph* of the Vches,’ Hp wrote in the fourth book of odvanWd very sfotoly; .pfolctM 


the' Quatiro Librl , 


drew, rebelled hi. the thought of sych r'sfructed "in such a manner and: with ; 
an -imaginary obstacle^ at the such proportions,, that all the parts. 


v- 1.'-;. : 

1 • i... 


one cpuld. p^uce a stu^. of we ^isn^^ .more promjssive in its adhpta- ments, but also because he had a 
• firati phase , of Vonttla)4 Rendasanw . tioh qf CemraTltallbn pattorns lhan Ruskinian eye for ; detail. Both are 
5?' wofking dlrectiy frbpt * does' the generality bf «mlemporary needed to make sense of Venetian 

‘'VCOb^'v ypnotiah architecture. So "it is not .architecture. ; Since Paolettl’s day, 
; lipentj^veral {■, suiprising .that McAndrew : has been ) much 1 the most . rewarding 7 work on 
8 bccds$ful iri’.bririeihg him to yendtjan architecture basbeen done 
■ VonJCe , ^nd ■ r^^ain g hU impr K3i°i«. jjfe than the. mor^ : pr^lethatlc ft-*, by cbnc^fration upon indvidual 
. of them^Mqtev.sf^^JIy^hls pur- :&yes T pf- f Aqtpriio -.Piiftro. . bufidingrar ;«k ••teects-'ot-4he;bu»d- 


, identified Mauro ICodussl and disco- 
vered numerous docurtienta which 
have. Vet to be digested by later 
Scholars. Paoletti’s volumes; still offer 
the 1 most ‘. detailed account of ti\af. 
period, not only because of hi* fcotai- 
’prehenaive familiarity with the' docu- 
ments, but also because he had a; 
Ruskinian eye for detail. Both are 
. needed to make Sense of Venetian 
arch! tecture. Since Paolettl's day, . 
: much '.the most .rewarding work on 


By Martin Robertson 

PIERRE AMIET, CHRISTIANE 
DESROCHES NOBLEC0URT, ALAIN 
PASQUIER, FRANCOIS BARATTE and 
CATHERINE METZGER: 

Art to the Ancient World ' • •- 
A Handbook of Styles and Fonrift ' 
Translated by Valeria Bynner : ' . 
567pp. Faber. £20. ' ' ’ 

0 571 11743 0/. 

In his preface, Jean Hirschen claims 
this book as "suitable for travellers, 

, scholars, '.arMovers aod dealers, among 
otheia". / Of these, , scholars .. wifi 
' perhaps get least from It, but there is 1 
something for them' too; as a classicist 


Mesopotamia: Sumer, Babylonls, 

Assyria; and The Levant: Syria 
•Palestine. Next comes Egyp 1 - g 
C.Desroches Noblecourt: a longer in- 
troduction, followed by sections o™ 
The Old, Middle and New Kingdom 
and The Late Period. There follow 
three undivided chapters: Greece, ojr 
A. Pasquler; and r. Baratte 
Metzger bn Etruria and the Etruscansi 
' and on Rome. r 

. Each Section has a iMp, .a condj® 
bibliography, arid, a listof major 


■ ’ 1 I'i . vr^ 4 "■ 
i ' ) 1 ■ 1 ■ 

' '!i- 


tipri to the Egyptian section enlighten- . 
-Ing and inspiring. y - - 

. Hie authors are scholars, all curators 
• at tho Louvre, the method, explained 
: liitbepreface, was for each contributor - 
. to begin by selecting a representative 
series of anclent buildings and objects, , 
fforiiVhith drawings were then made, 
and to write for these a brief introduc- 
- fory essay 6r essays. It is not easy t6. ' 
cbmpfesssuch yqst fields into an article . 
: . that » hotii readfthle and iriforiujative, 



Cenhiry Ap. 


with the 


■ 

question; arid there is aglossnrya 1 
end. The drawings rarely, do everytwpg 
claimed for them by Noblecoiirt, but 
they do convey wmethinfl of . 
"styles and forms" and pro vine a 
..body of reference. Tbe -trMsl^on 
reads well and. seems in. the mai . 
'accurate... ' • • . . ;r' . ■ 

A few complaints; Cyprus rig 
tually fallen out; more sjv pul Id sure y 
have been said of it in the Levant W : 
section. Something se$ms 
wrong in tlie selection of iUUjtff L 
, Roman raqteriah < the yrSSStinE^' : 

arehiteiribre 16 derisory and of .:•. 

rion-existent (pon 10 

though the ' pages are . 

ghnerafiy :an artificial jx nsUOTio.^ -. 
which can nrislead;._NeveitoeMSj n 
arid of centuries : 


y'r v*. j riuq- eiuaye, ;.\i • •. • - -wqu .Kcuuns.-Qnv.jne/mman iworia; • 
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The Benedictine breed 


By John McManners 

MAARTEN ULTEE: 

The Abbey of St. Germain des Pr6s 
In the Seventeenth Century 
2111pp. Yale University Press. 

(i 30(1 02562 9 

Maarten Ullee is sympathetic - 
perhaps too much so - towards the 
Benedictines of S( Maur of the 
seventeenth century, but such gener- 
osity. in a historian towards fellow 
historians is' fitting. This was a con- 
gregation thril prided itself in giving 
leisure and lavish support (o its £liie 
of brilliant historical scholars. Luc 
d'Achcry, 'Jean Mabillon, Thierry 
Ruinart, Michel Germain. Bernard 
dc Montfnucon and Claude Martin - 
these nrc names synonymous with an 
immense mu! relentless erudition be- 
fore which slothful humnnity trem- 
bles. Their work centred in the 
ohbey of St Gcrinain-des-Pr£s in 
Puns, which was. as it were, the 
command post, training depot and 
transit camp of Benedictine learning 
in the seventeenth century. Except 
incidentally, however, Dr Uitee's 
study is not concerned with the 
Mnurist contribution to learning; in- 
deed, his book ought to have a sub- 
title limiting its scope: it is “a social 
and economic history". As such, it 
bears the impress of the methodoIo-< 
gy and outlook of the Annales school 
of French historians, as one might 
guess from the thanks to Dominique 
Julia and Emmanuel Le Roy Ladurie 
in the preface, and the seven tables 
and ten graphs listed in the contents 
(their austerity offset, incidentally, 
by eleven agreeable illustrations). 

In the tradition of the Annales, the 
book begins with a demographical 
study of the monks of the congrega- 
tion - nearly 4,000 of them - who 
took their vows between 1607 and 
1690 (as they were moved frequently 
from house to house, meaningful 
conclusions cannot be drawn from a 
single monastery). Their members 
grew rapidly from 1620 to 1640, and 
less rapidly to 1676, from which date 
Ihe overall figure . stabilized at 
around the 2,000 mark up to the 


mid-eighteenth century. Years of and cod 1 
heavy mortality were swiftly followed from the 
by years of numerous professions: scandal. L 
which suggests that there were al- that the 1 
ways suitable candidates waiting to almsgiving 
join and that the superiors were ex- rowing to 
ercising a "conscious control". The remitted t 
available evidence does not seem And if the 
adequate to make assured detailed they were 
generalizations about the geographic- of ihe dai 
a! and social provenance of novices, the manife 
but clearly more came from the spiritual ; 
North than the South, and a major- they exeri 
ity from “bourgeois" families, es- Germain 
pccially those of the up-and-coming Paris edgt 
sort. their privi 

Next comes an analysis of the eco- tiw rentur 
numic basis of the Abbey's life. This Th 
is limited to the mense conven incite, 0 ^f r 
the lands, rents and dues held by the . J?, u 
monks under their prior, as distinct y ign S I :f s 1 
from the mense abbot idle of the $ erc ‘v*H° | 
absentee commendatory abbot. As rew 
the estates were, for the most part, !i ev/ . , &. l; 
leased to fenniers, the details of 
management, farming methods. “J 10 mCMrt 
feudal dues and peasant life Hre not rj? . re J 
studied. Essentially, we arc shown J 

the pattern of revenue and expendi- '“P,"!* wr 
ture and the general financial policy 

of the foundation. ? A "J 

... Coton, the 

The picture is one of shrewd stew- , IB |. f rom 
ardship which doubled the value of character 1 
the mense conventuelle between 1660 i B j|. He di 
and 1720, and added half a million st Maur, 
Uvres worth of new estates to the monastery 
land register in the course of the for its pro: 
seventeenth century. The monas- 0 f the bar 
tery’s credit was so good that it con- other farn 
sistently borrowed money below the Germain-d 

S ring rate of interest. Poor abbeys of s ( x t0 die 
te congregation got similar favour- . odour of • 
able terms when St Germain-des- 
Pr6s covered them with its guaran- “Religio 
tee; conversely, in the untoward ances", sa; 
crises of 1653 and 1690, the other depended' 
abbeys rallied round to borrow tions", am 
money at low rates in the provinces the rnanif 
to bail out their Parisian colleagues, gerial mai 

gious insti 

Thanks to their wealth, the monks generalizat 
lived well. Over 14 per cent of their and decei 
budget went on food, an expenditure spirituality 
per head greater than the wages of these page 
an ordinaiy worker (the calculation, obscrvatioi 
one should note, has not allowed for decided to 
guests, who must have been numer- a short cu 
ous). Since aims to the poor aver- "to attrac 
aged less than 1 per cent of income, church and 
the luxurious diet, the saga of sole of wine in 


and cod brought by special relays 
from the Atlantic coast verges on 
scandal. Ultee points out, however, 
that the monastery quadrupled its 
almsgiving in starvation years, bor- 
rowing to do so, iirnl on occasion 
remitted the debts of its peasants. 
And if the monks were comfortable, 
they were regular in the performance 
of the daily offices, and in fulfilling 
the manifold duties arising from the 
spiritual and temporal jurisdiction 
they exercised in the Faubourg St 
Germain (until the archbishop of 
Paris edged them out of most of 
their privileges towards the end uf 
the century). 

The gcncrul render of this book 
will probably enjoy most of all the 
vignettes of individual monks scat- 
tered through its pages. There arc a 
few dubious characters who fled to 
new allegiances in matrimony or the 
Protestant ministry, or were caught 
und incarcerated for lone years in 
the fortress monastery of Mont St 
Michel. There arc others, more 
typical, who distinguished themselves 
as temporal administrators or as pus- 
tors. And above all, there is Claude 
Coton, ihe only one who left a jour- 
nal; from its pages, his career and 
character cHn be traced in some de- 
tail. He did not accept the reform of 
St Maur, but loved and served the 
monastery all the same, building up 
for its profit, and his own. the estate 
of the barony of Cordoux and eight 
other farms, then going back to St 
Germain-des-Prds at the age of sixty- 
six to die among friends and in the 
odour of santftity. 

"Religious attitudes and observ- 
ances", says Dr Ultee, "have always 
depended on general societal condi- 
tions”, and he tolerantly chronicles 
the manifold financial and mana- 
gerial manoeuvres of a great reli- 
gious Institution in the spirit of this 
generalization. Examples of cheerful 
and decent ambivalence between 
spirituality and worldliness abound in 
these pages. Perhaps the nicest is the 
observation of the monks when they 
decided to allow pedestrians to take 
a short cut through their cloisters r 
"to attract more people , to our 
church and to facilitate the retail sale 
of wine in the monastery”. 


Prolonged preparations 


By Norman Hampson 

ROHAN DUTLERt 
Cholseul 

Volume I: Father and Son, 1719-1754 
1,133pp. Clarendon ' Press: Oxford 
University Press, £48. 

0 19 822509 1 .. . • 

In his preface, Rohan Butler assures 
us briskly that “U is fashionable for 
taw readers to criticize long books as 
self-indulgent.'’ His dwri is certainty 
long:. by page 1,078 his hero is about 


I? ° 8 xhi . hTs diplomatic career, as 
french ambassador to Rome. It is 
no ! I 3°re laziness that will make 
Potential readers ask : themselvds 
whether they are likely- to learn more 
from this book than from four others 
just thev could read in the same 
time. If pne can agree with the 
author that length does not automati- 
Mlly in'ar a book, it does not make It 
anner. The j same criteria r accuracy, 

mSlRht and rf»1evflnr>A. ' Fnr uTamiM#* — 


« m int ^uiu ui vrny.tu 

Much they manifest themselves. 

To some extent, historical “truth" 
Si.® 'lu^fion orscale.! l A'-djap(er 6a 
SS 18 .L ck f career i* almbst bound to 
^^ imptossidn of ft man who 
where he wanted to . go and 
. t0 , get there: ten volumes would 
■■ESffii very different picture;. Mr 
■ JJ^ Wm^iirmakes ia rather BlihUai* 
gjw. -6Br;ot the differences be- 
thar*)' ^^ry hooks rind real life -is 
foreMiP the sequence of 
S^a^Ms.up neatly to the 
' N % rea ^ -in living, ? . out 
events pf their 
whbt nbVer quite know 


sense that no one who - begins to 
write a life of Napoleon can unknow 
the fact that he was defeated at • 
Waterloo., The leisurely biographer, 
however, can pretend not to know, 
he can refuse to impose his own 
foreshortening, can follow his subject 
up blind alleys and bad: down (hem 
again, pause to look at the society In 
which ne grew up or from which he 
revolted, examine his taste in art or • 
his laundry bills. Despite all this, he 
still needs the qualities of the author 
of the “brief life”. Everything must 
be relevant, though on ft different 
scale; information must never be put 
in simply because it was .tfiere and it 
seemed a pity to leave It out; it must ■ 
all add up, even if.lt. makes rather a 
“large Sum; . : : • 

Judged in this way, Butler’s 
Cholseul is always magnificent' but if . 
is riot always war.' He is superbly 
Informed about . everything: war, 
diplomacy, estate , management, the 
courts bt Europe, religion. and the 
arts. Sbmetimes. as ; ip his brilliant i 
evocation of the Duchy 6f Lorraine 
and the world of,! ChoisftuPs child- ., 
hood, this is histoty on the grand 
scale. Sometimes ft Is merely In- 
formation that the author hat ac- 
quired:. we might have been spared 
some of the long accounts of com- , 
paigns in which little i*. JrnoWn -of 
Cholseul except that he was there. It 
is riot laziness but human frailty that " 
sends (he reader running 1 for cover : 
when exposed to fourteen Stain villes 
arid twenty-six Cholspuls. ; if he was ! 
shown -tless he . wofald see more, 

., , .The. -problem is , hot merely that 
one" cannot take it all in. pftnie.d ; 
away by his ;own enthusiasm. Butler . 
finds ft hard not to give us. his own 
survey , of Jansenism, the; Enlijtoten- 
ment, or. whatever happens fo ne on 
the ' agenda. .This makes excellent 1 
reading in its; o\Vn right, ; but , it can > 


impede our understanding of what 
Cholseul made of it all. His com- 
ments on Voltaire's Slide de Louis 
XIV amount to five not very reveal- 
ing lines. After five pages of Butler 
on the same subject, one is not quite 
sure what is Voltaire, what ChoiseuI 
and what Butler. For much of the 
time Butler haa not. got much to go 
on and He Is in danger of .uncon- 
sciously palming off on to us what ; 
ChoiseuI ought to have felt, without 
any guarantee that he did. when he 
has a big Issue on His 'hands, such as 
the broken confidence that won 
ChoiseuI the friendship and protec- 
tion of Mine de .Pompadour, he is 
meticulous in setting out the evi- 
dence and leaving the' 1 reader to 
make-up his own mind. Elsewhere 
he sometimes tots the toene so. elab- 
orately tqat one Is rather 1 folked Info , 
the assumption that it was the one 
ChoiseuI believed himself to be 
playing. .. .. 

. Butler's book wijl.be Indispensable 
to serious students of eighteenth- 
century France. irwUl gtye them , all 
.kinds of information, on all kinds of 
subjects, that they coiild not -get any- 
where else: As a . source qf informa- 
tion,: it is a treasure-house. Often It 
is much more, re-creating! a picture 
of ; French aristocratic society In. ft 
manner almost worthy !.of ; Sa|nt- 
Slmort. WhaV It dots not .do, oddly 
enough is lefive j us with a . very dear 
Jippression of^ Chgiscul. ■■ ; . 

Thefourth voltmje - (539pp. Cdrriel! 

- l/rilverai ty Pre^T £23 / 0 #41336 2} 
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The architecture of the emotions 

By A. S. Byatt 


V. S. PRITCHETT (Editor): S,nry lr l En 8 ,i5h with Scott and woman who was 

J h ; Osf0 * - Shor. Stories P*™ To,,'* MlSm V 1^ WcSM'St 

UnivereiIy Preii - 

o 19 214116 3 ? ud ^, 11 lc, . b of lhe murder of an finri* i n fjrtifin nf ihrTni , i ges 0 conlam the whole lire of 

Engf, shown by n Highlander, in Bor- The - de™of lhe child finding™ >"T"- ,he Beckett-like 

The impulse to write a short store nfi'if"""'?- ., for rcaso “ <* national winners hy rocking his horsf “s a' S™?' Cha “ er °a f old ’ »" d «* 
“Sir victor Priloliell says, is very e ^ nnom|c ally creates trouvaille, but the tone is the teller's alio, le i r °1 at he r first sniff of 

different from the impulse lo write a a t a P eecb ’ lbe - character, (he nation- ••wisdom”, and the virtue is the Hk- dealb and decay, to her surprising 
novel. He himself dFsiinLishcs the t ™' CS ’ „ ,he T* ri » of ^ssion of “luck", ffie Katrine ZT'V* K Ulhful ener ^ “ 
•spontaneously poetic" idea for a SmHcc of’tli? ™ h® aim,CM Mansfield story, "The Woman at the IS? J f f !5 h at ? n appl ® on the 
story from the "prosaic" - presum- ^h ?L !i ,u. d ,n tbe tavern Store", is an unusual one in that it hafn J hon ?- e ' from which sl, e 
ably for a novel. But he goes on To fud J lt. nnt SenSe of , the trial has a male narrator a spare grim Si?! d £ morall “ d - Pa ^ick White 
make it dear that by “poetic" he fforel is* wa?ted mcasurcd: no1 » wit. and a shocking difiouement »rbta ° f Au . stralian sub ‘ 

does not only mean that the story „ 1 Waskd ' which I take to be it! raison d'Hre Si , ° ld Oman's desire for 

contains a moment of heightened H^ihorne is represented by "The but it is well enough done for the ° u, ‘o be clumsily 

awareness or sensibility: he means Birthmark and Poe by “The Fall of reader to be glnd to see a master that d Jo !? n , Che L cver> 

lhat it comes with a sense of crafted { h £ Usher", both of which writing well, and not to miss the £S S S i er of ,llc urbane - 

compfetenras, a powerful formal in- r had Rouble rereading. Our gen- precise sensibility which one nssoci- that ™i H - dens, V r a PP* rent| y 
tendon (like a sonnet), which is f/ atlon , 18 P*[ onc to overrate Haw- ales more usually with her work Npw L 0 ]!„h f a S| ° I ? abou t a 

• thome's amW., 0lls symbolism and I -jw a J , • 7’ , \£S, En 8 flnd famil y which regards 

n enrinc nf conn* made nf itselF as T ‘witty and enchanting* but 


awareness or sensibility: he' means 
that it dimes with a sense of crafted 
completeness, a powerful formal in- 
tention (like a sonnet), which is 
apparent from beginning to end. 
Succinct 1 and "suggestive" are 


apparent ironi iicuin iii ug tu cnu. - — - 

Succinct and ,r siiggestive" arc P™ er , hls stories when his obsession 
words he also uses, in nn admirably w,lh the Now England past of his 
succinct and suggestive introduction, Ancestors can play with the horrors of 
before pointing out that the neccs- E iet y a , nd arorchy. Equally, I prefer 
snry shapeliness or tidiness of the when he is more pmhofoafcal 


of hS hv T J °J C u ,s .^Presented * seen by the unacceptable, gloomy 

'} h y Grace for which, with its crab- brother as decaying, infantile and 
rare of wise, irrelevant, pompous-comic silly. It is the brSer who is de 


irr£ , levam - pompous-comic silly, i 
H y «na anarcny. equally, i prefer movement from pub to church. Urn Tested. 


before pointing out mat me neccs- c-* -r — ; . 

snry shapeliness or tidiness of the P “? 1 wh «" he is more psvchofogical auiteTannv'To £•£!" “l vu ' 

storv give us "the sense that our now and l«s Gothic; V. S. Pritchett refects Scad" aeam Rin/1 jinSS I ?«ii The 11,6 Iast stor y is b y John Updike 
1VCS thieve shape at times J <>*<*? "The Dead” J fln d silly woman's d 8 and is not a chronicle of S 

DUr Cm °" DnS h “ VC ,hElr Jame5f T'O Rcu, ™„ g: , o„ .. I bnd 8 c-p,,, y ^ r n SSX 


SLJ; 1 °“ r emotions have their ^ mes s “The Real Thing" on a n b7dM-MrtTZXr^^Ki and divorce bul an exuberant, comfc, 

architecture". . £™l> of over-exposure, which with some Se5uaT virtu e 8 ^rh«nJ ^expected, apocalyptic monologue 

'ITiere are various ways in which f ? r ■ “ Thc the voice, missing. And*’ tKre^s ?h“T m l of al1 flesh * b y a 

he good story can achieve its form. ao -. Twa,n , ,s rep- Hemingway’s “Hflls Like Wiite ^ h eo!o f cal student turned lifeguard, 

tts end. The ’'poetfc impulse" can be S® d ^ 0 a ut cba ^ P»“ «f "to d" Elephants^ expiring ewnonT of Si nf ’! \ h,gh chai f °« r ^ach 

msunly narrative; a complete epi- 1 ,fl nguage and the deproymVm of ban- u Unb ^ rnt ’ P ,a / ful human 

sode, contained in Che tale, which oTlandv fW’ H f , ■ ? ,a ? al s P^ch patterns agai^Tt wh?ch the m d hi' obsemn g ma U infancy 

can achieve the sratus of tragedy or whichLiu ,^i E ° !d - m inmg feud title phrase stands out wthaikind^ ° u h f- 8raV u “ e , nds perfectly a 

"ffi V -«• of reverberating 8 iocongraittes^and fZZ*°L * » Sf 


book, though some of the wry 0 n« 
(Mary Lavin, Flannery O’Cbnno 
have their moments. Pritchett apoS 
gizes for excluding p. G. Wait 
house, among others, and include 

m! V fc^ dri Vash,a> ralh « £ 
any of his more comic tales, Bui 

there is no Damon Runyon (for 
wb ° m I would happily have done 
without Ring Lardner) and the 0. 
Henry has a note of sadness. And ii 
would have been good to haw* an 
example of the ferocious wit of 
Grace Paley. 

. * list of writers omitted would be 
invidious, but there are areas of the I 
short story that are not included 
Where are the South Africans? Got- f 
dimer, Jacobson, both arguably at 

Jjf,, be ? 1 . a J. tbis fength. Muriel 
Spark, wickedly funny? And, at the 
international from, whilst we have 
no Kafka, no Borges, we do han 
the metaphysical wit of Beckett in 
English, and there are Americans 
like Coover and Barthelme whose 
absurd worlds are most complete in 
the brevity of the tale. Or the surreal 
- say John Hawkes? Or the bind 
Africans/West Indians? 

And what did I discover? Beside 
the Scott, and the Stephen Crane, 
which gain authority from being 
anthologized, two stories held m 
attention completely. One is Flan- i 
nery O’Connor’s “Parker’s Back’. 

enmir. nwfiil u/hnllu anind/l tinlV I 


me novel as the miemaiizea ngna- Riercpk r;\/!i rtM.ww no ena to the story, but an eDisade 11 lc lucnmies or 

live of men whose sense ofcommun- Krror ^LS T oF 5 ,ty 8 tale - a myth, a? he same P By its Sh nd f tl0 !l s L belwcen love and 

ity, and of the shared wisdom of $5 11 , CQV ^ a few side, Faulkner’s fiirinu! %15 death, pride and honour. Scott parti- 

story-telling, had been lost in the biinutcs whereas narte s "Iliad’' dis- Sentemher" shnwc its cularizes: Updike’s speaker general- 

eruption of the 1914-18 ™'r- 'There Tl « "othTi lhe SouAern whit™ ‘disnosti fcSLj'LSL S'. 1 h .4" 1 " ' '“S" 

" re ,.‘ al «' including some in this col- " S “. d ,h,ng ? of a ne 8™ abused nf repe, whS is CU “ d bnefly ln “ ,ala - 

lectron. which convey "wisdom" in ^ MaunawTni’s lm™* I s good told ’ but in the "working up” of the If 1 have a criticism, it is an odd 
t?ri.r£!« older hysterical accuser. ^.. t0 ^ ke ,°f.. V '. S - Pritchett, wise, 


lection, which convey "wisdom” in -7 _ 

SSn’JE ° f “"•‘i™ ,,*>"!» Older ,“we“m ’TnT “™«r. r ” one in me™ or v. a . rnrene.., 

than Inc novcJ. Ecruallv there nre flnu with none of the w . witty and civilized ac it tka 

te&s&ks sssssii issists 


"The Coup de GrAce” nnd Frank 
O Connor s “Guests of the Nation’’. 
-The poetic impulse can, loo, as 
rritenfitt points out, be something to 
do with suggesting a whole world 
u!* 1 . *5 ^^“ details - an epiphany 
Which illuminates a whole Character, 




mere arc others one would like to 7 aman wllflt £nr ns out not to be a to death or h ‘ ^ r •7. , 

have seen. tavern: the title. “Many are Dis- °L horr ? r ’ but .where are 

hS®-;ss.,£jis ^CS'S=« 

feet example of “wisdom" in tale 
form here, and one of the best things . 

m Ii?- e n 00kr . Goekney London, the ■% j 1 • 

mythically whole heroine, virtuous, X Ufll *■ Oil l6 Clllll Q U 6 S 


pdwer, but it contains three lives and 
a whole way of living. Katherine 
Anne Porter’s "Flowering Judas” 
attempts a similar vision 6? a whale 

.me^ndplacs. although (here is a 
touch of he compressed novel nbout 
it that is .Irritating as well os tantaliz- 
ing, Pritchett also points out both 
that short slory writers are* more 


profane, loving, the stiiy-wise clergy- 
man and the cool depiction of vio- 
lence exemplify narrative power at ~~ 
jJ^b^Sbcst. The Conrad, by contrast, — • 

hPth? 61 ^! Share j ,,, l “ , a meditation By Peter Kemp 

on the nature of things, a meta- — p 

Physical enquiry into the resembl- rT® 58555 ®® 5 ®* 58 ® 3 ®® 
ances and differences of men, into. MAURICE CHARNEVj 
Skill, and the apparent Sexual Fiction ' 

techqStles of pmring%Thip “about Methuen * £6 - 50 (pap^baCk, 


aware of the international nature of in’X r, r»' ,, r‘' —t •»—. 

- ^ •' I" d ^ nS 5I?, U L wa, . eT: . Sr 8 0es slow, and 0 41?31930 0 


. cra fe . than English novelists, 
and diet the form has been particu- 

larlv. fruitfti) fnr 


spare, and Us events are almost In- 
cidental to its central impulse. Ford 


deciding that it doesn’t, on the odd 
grounds, that, since Masters and John- 
son have shown that a vibrator can 
pf° duc ^ at least fifty multiple 
orgasms .then "orgasm cannot poss- 
jbty be the touchstone for sexual 
fiction . 

The muddle apparent in this way of 
thinking is of a piece with the book’s 
general confusion. Clumsy and sprawl- 
ing, it never, gets anywhere near to 
pirating down the essential. Harbour- 


jarly. fruitful for those wdrkmg "at SSSSS ?° ig central ; impulse. Ford 

lhe Frontier" In other. . senses: 3 1 8 “onthropomor-. Maurice Chamey’s critical , book P UU »Y'8 yuwn m e esniiwi. naroour- 

trayellers like Kipling and Stevenson;' Cranp’c se : a ' pa tei m S witb Stephen should, according to the blurb, “en- “S tg® beHef that the wprds “pomo- 
AmeHea 1 ^, porticttlarly when giving nnQther nf th R T5niiu 0pen ,. Boa V - hance the readeriisubsequent encoun- ffPjK. “obscene”, ."sexual and 
SSSS of , t|,c idiosyncrasies of pa“ SI* Vhfa rSiuSli? P 1 ?^ t 5^ wlt ] 1 »*«! literature”. If this . are ”mofe.or less synony- 



Worid when its authors write in Eng- of view nT fnMr V ^° m he poht “PP t0 P*t 1 te ' .Sexual FlctiSi offers a 
Itl5b expioil nil the stoiys from a ^mk & S « 5 «f remarkable collection of unusual posi- 

.aspeptar from the primitive mythic to JJKV ell Ji h JLlP ». pr f c, ? |on L W * t " tions and bizar ^ Connections. ■ 
the capaciiv for revan infa. nniH • wnicn Crane. depicts physica exhans- 


nature of sexual fiction still eludes us.” 
Nor js Charney any more successful- 


ipting to get a satisfactory grip A he ? iavest Wng individual texts. 
iDjeot, Professor Charney hies A f g T’ tbe P, red 0mmant impression is 
-r. 4l — ..Some*- a bemused promiscuity of response. 

Anna ran flu nn at-Cihln. 


metropolitan; therbrfford B6ok'Te^ HL n W!!^ impulse, must. 

resents these aktremslv ii^n ■ ^ TtayC bcefi.fuiiy to imagine 'thaserisa' ^uimci.ujuuu;-- . a 

tlortS of. the' men. in . the . boat Tha '-ifeu* ^PS-.l^alheucally dqWn-to jApP ar eutly pounded , on at whim 
: Come in P tht f 0 S R )!l S ?kn l:;a,1; ' fin . n ! I y- ■ n ,W«tiys has hutdmaric poSi wriX S? b: , m^fl itriking feature S fe ka a fe ftwKgrdly forded into whm 
oT^ tl,c V reach land? - but > the story's its | ^reugh sexuaiiz- Cha ,raey admits are .. "arbitrary- pair- 

uI-S ' to . be 'Worked . energy cbmes (ram the wrilej-Y co^- fe80 f re a, ^- Ato there -submissively ijflg partnering of Hemy MillBr 

-• *' -- J ' Kissing the rod of feminism- he adopts and ?.H. Lawrence is perhaps the 


hut 'tKh?ales e hre X™ "f°n kec ! ■ f W (~m the writer’s edn 


of'ShsS rod of fVmfoism -he‘a“doS and Lawrence is perhaps the 

, , 110 V?. ; a masochistic posture, contending that, ^ farcically, unfruitful). Exploring 


quential and inevitable tale of Par- f 
ker, tattooed all over (except his f 
back), his plain, cross religious preg- [ 
nant wife, the Southern States and \ 
God. The other is Frank O’Connor'i I 
“Guests of the Nation”, a piece d | 
Irish tragedy, too generously comic f: 
to be wry, and too terrible, about 
the shqotipg of a pair of nice English 
soldiers as a reprisal by some relue ‘ 
tant Irishmen. Character, dialogue, , 
surprise, inevitability . . . from this ■ 
collection, one might conclude (fail - 
the best stories are stories, and then ‘ 
there are those that make whole 
worlds out of very little, and then 
there are “good subjects". 


" t0 lhe rib-dlggingly vulgar - 
‘While the reader is hungering for sow 
honest, lurid details, Lawrence is laun- 
ching inflamed exclamations of histor- 
ical continuity.’’ Misapprehension! 
abound: such as the belief that La* 
mice’s fiction contains propaganda bf 
the creed that by “making . , . babies-* 
are saved from a narrow and withering 
egotism". And there are some grow 
distortions. Taking issue with Steven 
Marcus’s The Other Victorians ; Char- 
ney indignantly declares that it "consis- 
tently patronises and denigrates" th« 
Victorian sexual autobiography, Hf 
Secret Life. In fact, Marcus -says the 
book is a “triumph", praises it's* 
having the “unmistakable ring of M- 
, thenneity” and “none of the self* 
inflation and self-aggrandizement that 
makes iriost sexual memoirs fo dis- 
tasteful and untrustworthy", calls it 
"tiie most important documeht pf ft* 

■ kind about Victorian England’ 1 . . 

Misleading about' critical works, 

, .Charney canbe just as unreliable ab«JI 
literary texts. In a section dealing Wm 
Portnoy’s Complaint ( a bd 0 k "wondef- 
folly compassibhate' to adolesced 
• blockages”) , he remarks that 1 * lobsfof 
.! signifies a heroic. image of raafesekpsh 


V perhaps 1 say 

3i)lse; produces' 


■ JjJ® his- theoretical seetjons, his 
LS? 1 l aba lys^ show a willingness to 
' ;«nb(ace everything-' and probe .-no- 

Ste rlia 18 ' Remb l% i fo r -■ no ■ veiy deaf 
ctions reason, round My Secret Garden, an 
ly pro-, anthology of themes and 


sSSSiSS 

i.bfdjiscQurre", orthat^as^miSm even 1 htl nvto^ '^..1^ 


ifice mtrock, hjight Wish to bp 8 pp" 
of rugged claws Scuttling across 
: floors of silent seas’."' But Prufrot* 
■ refers to a pair of ^ragged" claws, nol 
“rugged" ones. What fie is dreaming ° 
» timid, hermit-crab-like Withdraw® 
from the chatter of society ("silant .» 

. the key word). Chamey'a butch crusta- 
cean has come out of ms own iraagw* 
tion, not 3!.S. : , • • ^ ^ 

Cviinn tn a series 


■ vw ,,VUQ WIUOJW‘1 rr. . , 

assumptions and presuppositions tW* ; 
•’support the Uterary ; discjpliries In JJ* 
convetitlonal form V In so far as these- 
,rf, 1 i rt Mr rhar- 
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Recognizing the legal 


By A. W. B. Simpson 

NEIL MacCORMICK: 

ILL. A. Hart 
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(paperback, £4.95). 
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This is the first in a new series called 
"Jurists: Profiles in Legal Theory". 
William Twining, the general editor 
of this unattractively titled venture, 
explains its aim as being to produce 
“snort authoritative reflective intro- 
ductions to significant thinkers". Ac- 
quisition of the title “jurist” today 
normally entails prior arrival in the 
Begriffshlmmel, or “Heaven of Juris- 
tic Concepts”, so characterized bv 


Law and his earlier collaborative 
work Causation in the Law (written 
with A. M. Honord), his other juris- 
prudential writings have principally 
been concerned with aspects of the 
relationship between law and moral- 
ity, an interest which has produced 
two celebrated title fights - Hart v 
Fuller (1958) and Han i* Devlin 
(1958-9, with sequel). Who won has 
never really been established, and at 
the end of the day the question is 
not very interesting. The value of 
these controversies lay principally in 


normally entails prior arrival in the 
Begriffshlmmel , or “Heaven of Juris- 
tic Concepts”, so characterized by 
Rudolf von Ihering, who was un- 
doubtedly a jurist (and one known to 
readers of the 7fr/ier Literary Simple- 
meat as a distant relative of Olivia 
Newton John). 


Herbert Hart, the object of Neil 
MacCormick’s opening contribution 
to the series, is n.appily not so qual- 
ified; it is indeed rumoured that he Is 


the elegant presentation of different 
attitudes to law and legal values. 

No mere list of publications would 
fairly chart Hart's influence on other 
scholars, an influence exercised not 
merely through writing and formal 
teaching but through numberless un- 
recorded discussions and conversa- 
tions. Professor MacCormick himself 
long sat at his feet, and might have 
been forgiven for simply adding to 
the lives of the saints - miracles 
achieved (eg, some slight changes in 
emphasis in Oxford taw teaching), 
penitential sufferings (eg. presided at 


soon to produce a general reply to 
confound the critics, such as there 
are, of his best-known book. The 
Concept of Law. I certainly hope 
that this is so. Since it was published 
back in 1961, Hart, who had been a 
somewhat surprising appointment to 
the Oxford chair m 1952, has be- 
come the dominant figure in Anglo- 
American jurisprudence (the fate 
Hans Kelsen, though long a resident 
in the United States, belonged essen- 
tially to a continental tradition).. 
Apart from The Concept of 


governing-body meetings of an Ox- 
ford college), etc. Instead, he has 

E rovided a clear account of the main 
leas contained in Hart's writings 
and of the principal criticisms whidi 
have been made of them, and to this 
he has added Some Modest, Propos- 
als for Amendment. The only major 
attack on Hart’s legal theory has 
been that by his successor in Oxford, 
Ronald Dworkin. Dworkin's elabor- 
ately argued thesis constitutes a cu- 
rious mish-mash of theories of natu- 
ral rights with versions of what used 
to be called “legal science”, though I 
doubt whether it is tbe product of 


work in the history of ideas. But in 
legal philosophy things seem to pro- 
ceed in circles. 

To date, Hart has not tinkered 
with the text of The Concept of Law 
in self-defence against his critics, 
though the book has been often re- 
ported. This surely has been wise, 
and the complexity of the book (su- 
perficially concealed by the very 
attractive style in which it was writ- 
ten), is such thaL answers to many 
possible objections may, by diligent 
search, be found lurking coyly in (he 
text. Hence objections lo particular 
aspects of Harrs theory of law can 
be accommodated either by plausible 
re-interpretation of what he himself 
has written, or at least by making 
minor amendments to It. MacCor- 
mick approaches his task in the kind- 
ly spirit of a sympathetic glossator; 
where he detects chinks in ilio 
armour, as with Hart’s account or 
the nature of legal obligation, or the 
determining features ot human na- 
ture, minor welding jobs will put 
matters to rights. And, if one accepts 
the validity of the tradition of juris- 
prudence to which Hart’s work be- 
longs, this is probably correct. 

MacCormick characterizes this 
tradition as being analytical and philo- 
sophical, and contrasts it with the 
tradition of historical jurisprudence 
particularly associated with specula- 
tive theorists such as Henry Maine, 
and with more practical historians 
such as Vinogradoff. It seems to me 
that the Hart tradition could as well 
be called “idealist". In Hart’s theory 
the unity of a legal system, and the 
mechanism whereby the legal charac- 
ter of social arrangements may be 


The reproductive revolution 


By Raanan Gil lon 

CLIFFORD GROBSTElNi 
From Chance to Purpose ■ 

6 n Appraisal of External Human 
Fertilization 

oir Mis? 1 r We * ey - £9<io - 

The world's first test-tubo baby, as 
lhe popular press had already dub- 

iow I ij' vas “ orn ' n England in July 
iy/o. Since then a dozen or so 
apparently normal children have 
come into the world as a result of in 
vttro or external fertilization and 
many more are said to be currently 
on the way, all of them bringing or 
about to pring great happiness to 
previously infertile' couples. Recently 
lhe Ministry of Health has even 
sanctioned provision of the method 
by the National Health Service. ' , 

, .® eact *°n to . this remarkable de- 
yciopment of medietd science and 
trehnoiogy has not been uniformly 
Positive. Bland acceptance, vodfer- 
? as . praise and demands for more 
nmos stage left have been counter- 
poised by profound disquiet, angry 
denunciation and baying for a ban 
sjage right; What are yve to think? 
ftre we dealing merely, with a cleyer 
mothcjd of overcoming certain 
types of Infertility? Or are we taking 
n * mall v Step for mankind towards a 
Brave New World 7 Clifford Grob- 
an eminent American .develon-' 


be quite clear to non-scientists), again findii 
Among the somewhRt awesome pros- is that coi 
pects offered, along with possible essence of 
rationales for their application to hu- person is t 
mans, is freeze storage of living basic right! 
embryos in liquid nitrogen - .to self-deti 
apparently the risk of genetic dam- to respect 
age is likely to be insignificant for KRnt’s king 
the first 200-1,000 years. Another is of persons' 
the cultivation of individual organs’, much direc 
which might provide a replacement fertilization 
service for damaged, diseased or de- - early embi 
fective parts and obviate the present hard to see 
need to raid the living, dead. In this ignored or' 
context Grobslein points out that if U bom a 
individual ovaries could be culti- womb. Hm 

vntpH ftnnrntinnc In nKlain human 1 * 


eggs would become redundant and when asst 
the embryologist of the future - at such as t 
least the mate embryologist - would otherwise < 
require no brie else’s cooperation to embryos i 
provide himself with , fln unlimited genetic eni 
supply of experimental human to mention 
embryos.' Other techniques described or not It is 
are cloning to produce large numbers or to alio? 
of genetically identical embryos; the new-born i 
combining . of parts of different conscious ( 
embryos; the insertion of certain urue//conse 
sorts' of cancer cells into embryos; tj,- [ n( _ 
and of course genetic engineering. In 
which changes are made directly to p yjj£, h 
the genes, tor example in efforts to pKKy 
eliminate, inherited diseases. ,■ !? ' , j _ 


. .. . . miiiiwovwiuvw oiiu 

22 n ln the bioscxeoces, offers an 
ambitious, analysis, of- the cop- 

Mie'JSn b t 8CCOunt of 'tiie relevant 
Normal., fertilization 
th^h£7°‘l°? tal development, and 
techniques of external', fertf- 
tioKribed-glmpiy and 
tb . e .variph* research 
WneifmP 5 , befhg 'used ,on 

? nd - wbich 
human efttbryds 


eliminate inherited diseases. 

1 . \ 

Grpbstein’s analysis of the moral 
and: soda! issues related to external 
human fertilization i* certainly com- 

E rehensive though, not surprisingly; 
readth of analysis is not everywhere' 
matched by depth. With scrupulous 
fairness he gives the bare bones of 
arguments for and against. the “un- 
, naturalness” of external fertilization; 
its tendency to undermine respeot'for 
“humanncsS” and fo “biologize the 
species”; . Its... liability .'to" confound 
issues qf deScerjt; 'its ^overriding rof 
the rights of the. developing embiyo; 
its encouragement of the: hubris of 
“playing Qpd”; and its danger as the 


differentiated from oilier social in- 
stitutions, is to be sought in a rule of 
recognition, ;i lest whereby the legal 
can be distineuished from the non- 


can lie distinguished from the non- 
cgal. Bui the elegantly constructed 
legal system described in The Con- 
cept of Law, with its^ unity deicr- 


mined by the rale of recognition, 
and identifying by determinate 
criteria the individual laws which 
constitute the system, is not the 
blueprint for all legal systems, or 
indeed of any legnl system, even our 
own, which has ever actually existed. 

So much is plain to anyone who 
attempts to state, with even approxi- 

main nranifinn ik. —. 1 - -f __ 9 


again finding philosophical favour - 
is that concern for persons is the 
essence of morality and that being a 

E erson is the passport to inalienable 
asic rights such as the right to life, 
.to self-detemination or autonomy, 
to respect from others and so on: 
KRnt’s kingdom of ends is a kingdom 
of persons'. Now all this is not of 
much direct importance for external 
fertilization since even if the veiy- 
early embryo were a person it is 
hard to see what moral imperative Is 
ignored or harm done in transferring 
it from a test-tube to a mother's 
womb. However the primacy of per- 
sonhood may be a crucial concept 
when assessing associated issues, 
such as the moral . legitimacy or 
otherwise of experiments on human 
embryos and foetuses; abortion; 
genetic engineering and cloning; not 
to mention such problems as whether 
or not It is morally permissible to kill 
or to allow to die severely defective, 
new-born Infants and irreversibly un- 
conscious or even merely irreversibly 
uruc//conscious humans. 

The integration of the concept of 
personhbbcT.inta mainstream moral 
philosophy is only just beginning and 
Is fraught with problems. What ab- 
out senile grandpa ^ho seems lo 
have no self-awarehess V is Jie a 


much less attempts a non-circular de- 
finition of the society whose legal 
system it serves to Identify and unify. 
What The Concept of Law In fact 
sets out is a blueprint for an ideal 
legal system, nnd nn explanation of 
what such a system would have to be 
like If such legalistic values as that of 
the rule of law, not men, were ever 
to be fully achieved in this messy 
world of ours. This docs not mean 
that the theory has no contact with 
reRl legal systems. The fit is approxi- 
mate, and the essential connection 
between theory and reality is- to be 
sought in the world of values, not of 
action. The construction of such 
theories of law is not ao empirical 
exercise, and their importance in 
furthering undemanding of the na- 
ture of law and of legal systems lies 
not primarily in their power to ex- 
plain actual social arrangements but 
in their power to illuminate a certain 
tradition of human aspiration. Inevit- 
ably those whose background has not 


E erson? If not, has he therefore Lost 
is _ previously inalienable right to 


been the speculative world of phil- 
osophy bul the empirically based 
worlds of comparative law, anthro- 
pology or history, have tended to 
prefer to study and explain the com- 
plex and disorganized arrangements 
whereby human beings in fact mud- 
dle through. 

There is no incompatibility be- 
tween the two traditions: their func- 
tion is quite different. No field re- 
port or newly discovered constitu- 
tional document will in any way 
undermine the value of The Concept 
of Laiv as a classic analysis of the 
theoretical implications of the typical 
tradition of liberal western legalism, 
a tradition now in decline as the 
bureaucratic state, operating through 
administrative discretion, leaves less 
and less room for Its practical ex- 
pression. Hart's writings on punish- 
ment, criminal responsibility and the 
proper scope of the criminal law be- 
long lo the same tradition, as does 
the report of an Oxford committee 
“On Relations with Junior Mem- 
bers” which he chaired in 1968. This 
influential though now somewhat 
forgotten publication dealt not with 
such principles as "hands.off the first 
year' but with more mundane prob- 
lems of student discipline and repre- 
sentation. Its liberalizing recom- 
mendations influenced many univer- 
sities, encouraging what some cynics 
might view as a general policy of 
unilateral disarmament in the face of 
growing student radicalism. MacCor- 
mick’s treatment of Hart's writings 
on what may be lumped together as 
penal questions is slight, and does 
not adequately cover this aspect of 
his work. But in a short book this 
must surely be forgiven. 


life? One might think that grandpa is 
still a person because he is still con- 
scious (sentient) even though not 
necessarily solfconsciousj buMf con- 
sciousness In humaps is to be a suffi-' 
cient criterion for -person hpod and 
personhood bestows inalienable basic 
rights then we surely can’t permit 
abortions after the foetus has be- 
come' sentient - which according to 
Grobstein may be as early as seve'n 
or eight weeks? Conversely, If 1 self- 
awareness is to be the criterion for 
personhood, thus permitting abortion 
of sentient but not self-aware 
foetuses, why should we be squeam- 
ish about bumping off grandpa? 

Grobsteiti thinks lhat external fer- 
tilization is only one indicatory of 
contemporary map's- inexorable 
tendency - '"frail; flappable and falli- 
ble’* though he Is - to take life, even 
its creation' and modification into his 
own harids. He suggests- that we may 
be at the beginning of An “epic trans- 
formation in 'human reproduction” 
(hence presumably the title of his 
book) and he urges lhat Whatever 
our decisions - about, how such a 
transformation should be controlled 
or stopped, we need tf> make those 
decisions "in a day Thill.'' commands 


"playing Qpd ? ; and its danger as the 
-. first step on that slippery slope down 
towards the squat. gfey buildings of 
the Human; Hatchery and Condition-: 
ing Centres. * (Incidentally it does 
seem : hard : pit Aldous Huxley , that 
. Grpbstein’s single .literary - as' dis-, 

•' tinct ; ffrpm , academic'. . - ; .reference ! 
•; should be tp George Orwell.) V..' . ' 

There’ ' is much : to '' question in 
Grobstein’s philosophical discussion 
; of ;the implications of exterrial ferti-: 
Hzation, but the; interesting feature is 
■ hiS focus on the concept ; of : “pers6n?- 
Vhood*. Hls suggestibn - ohe which is 

r ;.. . 1 ■; -•»: t.. : >■ ’.i ' 

•** 4 j >:e* *-V'«.'r> j >'■. 


Myopia in 

Rupert Brooke Country 

. Bird*, feat hen, ■Jfow' leaves, flake* of soot r' . 

: things start to fa|l. The stubble has been burned, . 

and the fields are. striped fo black and.gold. ! ’ i : ; 

v Elsewhere , 1 thehay iiitiU drying op -long raOu! - 
. hUlky tnen;pnuicfog about On slender hoovdi,.' - i: ’. : 

Unconvincing as pabtominie cattle > . . A hedgehog' ' - 


lies rolled over on lts rida ilke a broken castor. ' 

1 Abandoned Inphe comer l* ■ caravan that has . . .. 
nit been on holiday all' year. Foreveif England C ... 


j, : .., •; A hot-air balloon, sink* towards, tip. horizon - if ' 

i V” theamaUursph'itdran advertising gimmick? ■ , 

. Qidckfy fla^«| Jight ft Up. tbe pr imiti vd roair : ., : 

of a kitchengeyier, andiuc^ilcifledheart ;. -■ 

; .. gives a littfe skip,' then tdide> down like tear#, , : ' : -f-I • 

; yr;V : v '• ■■ y. .i’: . 

j-:/; '. : i; !- '•> 

r,! ^ i;;g =|=s= - ^ j ' j i ' T ';’ i ,, 

!r,l|jl.!.-|r-< 'i '/ ,'u‘li 1 . ■ :± -. -ii.'.ijif 5’ : » it villi'. 

v' t ' -'V -.ti .‘/'-i 1 : Vf'. :-yi Kit : •* ■ 


general respect and can be regarded 
with pride by future generations". 
Moreover the decisions themselves 
will need to have "an impact compa- 
rable in duration to lhat of the Ten 
Commandments .or Magna Carta”. 

.- Among the principles he himself 
envisages are clear statements . thin ' 
the objective of scientific interfer- 
ence with human embryos must al- 
ways be "to preserve and not to 
change humanity”; that priority must 
be given to correction and elimina- 
tion of defects which clearly : limit 
and curtail individual human poten- 
tial; that there must never be any 
attempt to reduce or limit individual 
humnn potential. He adds that in- 
tervention to .sntlsiy individual needs 
or preferenpe 5 (for example for boys 
rather than girls) “must be assessed 
. In terms of collective purposes, and 
possible consequences". Suppressing 
dim , memories of Isaac ‘ Asimov's 
Laws of .Robotics ;(Law. I - a robot . 
shall never harm n human being ' 
- * . ) which ill this evokes, one; S . 
foreqd to agree that some such prin- 
ciples musfbe established. But how? 

. ■ Grobstein’s 'answer .. deserves se- 
rious consideration. H£ suggests the . 
creation • of a : rolling presidential' 

; (Royal?) commission on “Interven- 
tion in Human- : Heredity and: De- 
velopment" whose 1 brief would be to 
. review and monitor relevant seten- : 
tlfic and technological advances and " 
make appropriate . recommendations 
for policy. The commission would 
have a research staff, would be em- 
powered to hold public hearings* and 7 
would publish 'reports and recom- , 
mendatfons at least pace a year, with ' 
ah obligation oh, government to/com- 
/ ment-ofl'j.any reconimendatiaiis with-. 

tjiree, months of receipt. Thq'coVn: : 

‘ mission 1 would be : intcr-disdplinary 

■ aijd consist ; of perhaps ted experts . . 

' from relevant ; fields ‘ such as the' 

; appropriate' scientific and medical 
disciplines, rellgioq,: moral philoso- 
phy,, law,- as. Well as say five rton- - 
specialist members “selected for their 
■high public standing and sensitivity . 
to- public attitudes”, , 

■ \Vheiiier such a cammissfon sjVouId 
cqme jip with the Ten Coihihaij'd-. 

I merts, .of Magna s Caria may ^ ; be ;■ 

• dotbtqd, but -it would -^ljely. improve, ■ 

. the ; quality of decision , making on 

' these --mat ter# npf only in. ParlUmeht . ■ 

■ piit- also perhaps - jh (he iabofafory : I 
and. in Jhe dfnfe/ - u, ■ v,,. : 

1' I’i 'y -, .v 4 '■ V. 

*Jr ' .!.•■»!/. >-1 1 ,1-:. 
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Within the starched breast 


By Carol Rumens 

COLLEEEN McCULLOUGII: 

An Indecent Obsession 

314pp. MacDonald. £6.95. 

0 354 048147 

Belying its label, Colleen McCul- 
loughs new chan-topper is in the 
mould of one of those improving 
tales for young ladles with which our 
grandmothers were expected to edu- 
cate their souls. “Or. Sister Langtry 
chooses the Path of Duly” would have 
made an excellent sub-title, contain- 
ing enough of a due perhaps to save 
the reader from spending the whole 
volume worrying mildly about the 
identity of the 'indecent obsession'’ 
and drawing various, consistently 
wrong, conclusions. In fact, McCuf- 


lough scatters dues liberally through- 
out, though that “indecent” has 
served to throw us off the scent. Tn 


“* ft* W* 1 ?** she spells it all 
out, duty is the obsession in ques- 
tion, though McCullough adds, in an 
attempt at profundity, that "duly is 
only another name for love”. Is that 
why it is indecent 7 There seems to 
be no other justification in the 
novel s pages for this brand of heavy 
lr ?«>J r °ny. in fact, begins and ends 
W toough a dose of it 

would have been beneficial to the 


character of Sister Langtry, seeming- 
Iy an amalgam of every screen and 
_ pulp-iiction Supernurse who has con- 
= fronted the world of suffering man- 
hood with a starched breast and soft 
susceptible heart. 

The action lakes place in a hospit- 
al for servicemen on one of the Paci- 
fic islands at the end of the Second 
s World War. Sister Langtry's ward, 
ward a, is occupied by a small 
- group of men who have “gone trop- 
: P° " euphemism for mental break- 
i down, derived from “tropical". Ail 
r , er patients are, we are told, "in 
. love in some way with Sister Lang- 
t ir y> A a middle-class thirty-one-year- 
old Australian from a wealthy rarm- 
ing family, “very well-read in a posh 
girls school way”. Despite the ideal- 
ism her author wishes upon her. Sis- 
ter Langtry spends a great deal of 
tier time sexually sizing up her pa- ' 
bents. Michael, whose arrival the 
first section of the book laboriously i 
c , ® rts ' ,s °f immediate fascination, . 
although "Sis", wc learn, is already 
involved with another patient, Neil [ 
(officer-class, like her), and has been ! 
on the verge of succumbing to the J 
beau I if lit but psychopathic Luce. For ] 
love and duty it is clearly going to be > 
a long war. , r 

Michael is presented as a “sane" l 
character, and therefore an alien r 
.?uE£i"v h suspicion by the others i, 
}n, Ward X However he has almost |< 


gloried in the sheer feeling of it"), 
and his habit of befriending those 
weaker than himself has led to 
allegations of homosexuality. These 
the macho Luce is quick to seize on 
and maliciously use. McCullough 
touches on some interesting areas of 
ambiguity: between sane and insane, 
hetero-and homosexual. lust and 
bloodlust, male and female attitudes 
to sex, but fails to explore them in 
the depth they merit. Sne is far more 
interested in her heroine's state of 
romantically polarized conflict be- 
tween Neil and Michael, love and 
duty. Her attempts at showing us the 
self-questioning side of Langtry pro- 
duce some feeble interior monologue 
which reveals little more than the 


Sweet surrender 


— ■■■wi w imui kill. 

authorial strings at work. 

Too many of the other characters 
(hypochondriac Nugget, crusty miso- 

K Colonel Donaldson) seem to 
t of the Hospital Writer’s Case- 
book; Luce, however, is convincing, 
with his veneer of swaggering 
machismo and his bitter social re- 
sentments. His death occurs offstage 
and its unpleasantness Is handled 
wilh restraint. However, there Is 


killed his RSM (“his thumbs pressing 
down on the hyoid cartilage he had 


A feline revenge 


n IJ « p. As books of L this type should, Cat's 

By David Proftimo keeps the reader speculating 

======= — throughout about the conclusion to the 

LEE Toboan. fit bu J lhe a uth pra sometimes steer 

hEE JORDAN: wuh a heavy hand. At every stage of 

Cat’s Eyes the narrative the reader's Imaginative 

17Qpp. Hodder and Stouphtnn a oc P^dpation is restricted by the com- 
0 340 27^4 9 - Mougnton..£5.95. prehenslve detail in which every ac- 

- — •' 11 Uon. however small, Is , described: 

• while this has the merit of ensuring that 

Lee Jordan sounds like a character I 10 " 0116 loses his way, it can also result 
from Dallas, but is in fact “lhe • l I \P a ^? a 8 e s of information on a number 
pseudonym of an experienced hus- ■ , ^ out nevertheless unenthiall- 


, . .. . .. “"“■ww ui Ma- 

gic potential. Nor does the “whodun- 
nit frisson amount to very much. So 
manipulative a writer Is unwilling to 
leave her readers the space in which 
to form their own doubts and draw 
their own conclusions. 

The least one might expect from a 
best-selling author is the ability to 
tell a gripping story, but McCul- 
lough s narrative Is often slow, plod- 
ding and short on surprise. The argu- 
ment between love and duty becom- 
es Increasingly banal after the climax 
of Luce’s death - “her veil was 
crooked, her duty hat that never, 
never betrayed her. Love might 


Lee Jordan 
from Dallas 


- — * 40 UI UHL | |IC * P* ■« * , - — u u UUlllUbl 

E seudonym of un experienced hus- ■ “ ut nevertheless unenthrall- 

and-and-wife writing team”. Precise- IP® !°P ic ® such 85 lfie causes of cot- 
ly how their respective contributions , ?‘?eping posture of dogs, 

were combined it would be Interesting ? rt mak,n g hedgerow wines, and 
‘ to know; certainly their joint experi- a tr ® atisc P n the cerebrology of 
enre in a range of writing skills is H*-.™ Mckground research which 
evident, for Cat's Eyes fa a very thls . i mp I| es is laudable, but such busy 
efficiently, woven novel of suspense ® ruU,ll °n tends to interrupt the narra- 
t'd mystery, threaded carefolly with and connected to another 
£■ clues and circumstantial details. ™i i i ,g ,u tei S cr, 7 might be 
The story Is ingenious without beeom- the Dossier Effect; a new 

mg baffling or preposterous. cnaracter Is no sooner introduced than 

Rachel Chater is a Californian writer bl £, 
living in an area of rural Sussex which wh \ ch “tabllshes his background and 
appears to be teeming with feral cats cred0E J t '®« tor the rest of the book. It is 
and scavenging dogs. Her novelist more interesting to discover 

husband, -Dill , is called away to Holly- !P “W a * go along. For example, the 

wood on a script-writing assignment’ dev, oiisly inquisitive Celia James chats 
soon after she has retorned from th H?{°R a ® he h Jell me about your- 
SW4 following a, car accident in 1 Lr ff?. d W husbhmP\ an. 

which she Injured heir leg while swerv- .“Station wltioh lends to a rapid survey 
' Jng to avoid a . large cat in the lane. 5® * £° a nd?areer in America, 
Their lascivious: handyman, Charlie I *. dT f n Tr. of b,0 ? r aphical detail, ' 


duty never did”. But at least the St, 
postwar section with Sister Langtry 
permanently commited to psychiatric 
nursing in unidealized, surroundings 
attains a sober realism between the 
bouts of moralizing, and the avoid- 
ance of wedding-bells and happily- 
ever-after comes as a pleasant relief. 
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0 By Mich ael Hofmann 
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jj WINIFRED WOLFE; ~ 

,f Josie's Way 

i, 31 3pp. Piatkus. £6.95. 

1 0 86188 092 7 
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} Winifred Wolfe's early novel, Ask 
) *py Gtrl ’ was made Into a successful 
film starring David Niven. Then, for 
. the next twenty years, she worked 
| on television scripts. Josie’s Way 

■ might be billed as her return to fic- 
, uon, her first love. 

! Not surprisingly, given Ms Wolfe’s 
career, Josie's Way is one of those 
books whose every page breathes, 
Film me, please film me.” Its cover 

■ is graced with an opulent and atraos- 
phenc forgery of a still: a full-cream 
Swiss blonde sitting in front of her 
dressing-table, wearing a neglige 
and desultorily thumbing through her 
dianr. The novel itself is a constant 
incitement to the reader to play at 
Do-It-Yourself Casting (there is, 
aias, no part for Mr Niven here). 
Certainly, very little would be lost in 
any adaptation of it for the cinema - 
or, better, for one of those unevent- 
tul, yet insidiously habit-forming 
television serials. Easily the better 
part of Josle’s Way is dialogue 
already, with description confined to 
the level of stage-directions; the 
story has a bold and acceptable out- 
line; the handful of Indoor settings 
are cheap and easily distinguished; 
there are challenging” parts for the 
tom main characters, and half a . 
dozen reasonable cameo appearances 
for the rest. Residual features of the 

2? P er , ha PS best dispensed 
vrith. Certain lapidary reflections- - 
for instance, the dosing, “the great 
difficulty in life did not so much 
arise in the choice between good and 1 
evil as in the choice between good j 
and good’ - can easily be supplied ! 
by the sated audience in front of the 
«t, or shuffling out of the dnema. I 
. .. . H • 


The plot is that pathetic over- 
seen: the artist as shaman supplies 
the sexual and spiritual needs 


The female melting pot 


- (though especially the latter) 0 f 
unconsciously frustrated housed 

St i also the name oft£ 

= e oataJyst ,n 77, e wJS&t 

Goudy is a sculptor, Josie is h; 
human clay - though she is less tiaa 
able than previous incumbents of t£ 
r °l_9 ”, ?. n ? Ted Trask is the waton 

- !S d ? bhv, °H s husband. OvercoS 
. her immediate panic at Ben's? 
t totvem.on in her dull, merely i 
I portiye existence, Josie discovers * 
r latent interest in sculpture aal 

1 the next six monilu 

f Jl B f n s work-barn, creating busts of 

' her H W °h Chl i dren u A * the Si 

her husband who edits an indep«: 

i dCnt -"3i” ded ! ocal n «wspaper, und«- 
j goes difficulties, m which - in th( i 
■ absence of his wife - he turns to hfe > 
live-in mother for support Josie ■ 
toses ground in her famify, Thereh 
a predictable crisis when she even- 
tuaUy sutxumbs to Ben's artistic b*. 
ances and, scandalously, misses her 
son s birthday party. Finally, howev- 
er, she makes the correct “good' ‘ 
choice in favour of family aod 
against art: a dedsion which rele- 
gates the events of the whole nowl 
to meaninglessness. 

Written as it is to be screened and 
not to be read, Josie’s Way is fell of 
cliches. The characters spfak lib ■ 
those in photo-romances. Occa- 
sionally, one comes across unwittin* 
humour in the type of description : 
that provided pop-art with its pie- 
fabricated statements on modem life. . 
Synecdoche: “She was sitting oppo- 
site those intensely blue, medics Dy 
trained eyes." Or Zeugma: “Whal 
bothered her were the 'artificial 
plants and her own growing uneasi- 
new." There are occasional lapses of 
technique, as when Ms Wolfe ha 
her characters using the pluperfect 
tense - excessively rare in speed. 
Somewhere in the middle, there is ' ■ 
one brilliant scene in which Josie's 
next-door neighbour meets her in s 
New York and tries to seduce her in f- 
his hideously appointed flat. Tfc f ; 
toilet-seat is styled "Safari”, says f: 
Tony as he conducts her through bis : 
banal fantasies and nasty d£cor, Bui i 
no sweet surrender follows. Ask any L 
g»ri. P 


By Virginia Llewellyn 
Smith 

ANGELA CARTER, MURIEL CERF and 
others i w 

Sex and Sensibility 

Stories by Contemporary Women 

Writers from nine countries 

ahd 

Writing Women " ' 1 7 * * 

19 Ostmrne Road, Newcastle-on- 
line NE2 2 AH 

Subscription: £3,25 . for 3 issues per 
year, . 




r . ^ j d ? w i^u be r,- ^' stress I® hardly though, Is in the treatment of the cat ^ m ^ sm “ two aims 
widow, who not 'tsolf By punctuating the book With I,self a "P ul 

SjJfJ ™? ld ? Ra 0hel responsible for his glimpses of the beast moving as a free y t0 re ^ afd as 

hor of sleeping with agent, the claustrophobic fearfulness The book question 
him into .tlwf bargain.- r % ■“ ,-TO that of piibllRh 

arid tfie way she ; Wit 

■ ^ ™rther dla- that she ts urtder sieae from a mthiSs' • -fwle^lng the. expert 


There are various ways of belpins 
yromen writers to see themselves in 
print and to be read in the context of 
feminism - two aims which any book’ 
that calls Itself a "publishing project” 
is likely to regard as interconnected, 
nie book in question has chosen one 

S * thatof publishing established 
TO '^^ ' Wlth ' the jdea of 
l^ipg . the . experience of ’woolen 
m .lhe emartripatiqn ipraressr,'- eight' 
European .firms and otto in the US 
have produced, and published slmu|- 




women for relationships in which 
companionship and rather vague no- 
tions of freedom are more important 
; than sex itself. In attempts to express- 
a jP\°l d frulh that there’s more to 
Ure than men, the melting-pot of 
female wisdom gets a thorough stir- 
ring, throwing up hearteping chunks 
uke A woman never loses anything 
uifiht of lovemaking when 
shes giving herself to a man." 

* u ‘the Writing is npt aU like this, 
and the stories differ on several 
technique and approach. 

1 ' Gerf s surrealistic, verbally 
adept tafe of a brilliant beauty who 
her nch flaned for a love- 
affair with a one-armed bandit is 
worlds away from Britt Arenander’s 
wry account of a Stockholm secret- 
% b “ n d t da to faiU to come 
/i° r baIdly , ax P lici t require- 
ments f M a man who can maintain 
sexual intercourse for longer than 
two. minutes, and who has a minl- 
SBrJ* dependent thoughts in his . 
jFjJU, i v SJuiamlth ; Hareverf in % 
Loneliness” writes simply, and 
warmly about a -WeU-heefed Jero-, 
salem housewife.: Gail Godwin in 
Childhood Friends” lays bare simi- 
lar spiritual desolation on. the Amer- I 
lean sub-intellectual scene, in the 

S'' l?5 h l??5 a ' od . Alison J 


a great many women, em an cl paled 
or not. Sigria Brunk’s “Linda” con- 
cerns the conflict between a woman's 
vision of herself as a mother, and 
ner career persona, which Is also a 
common preoccupation, but not the 
SI!? 6 w e i and Hauncs Melnkema's 

My Mother’s Name”, which pur^ 
P 01 ^ to be a child’s view of her 
mo ,5 r , ( warm i mature and caring) 
would lose nothing of its emotioial 
or artistic impact Tjy being precis’d 
on Jackie's .teenage problem page. 

The best piece' is Angela Carter’s 
patchy inconsequential “The Quilt 
Maker , though perhaps I am sub- 
consciously prejudiced in favour of 
the home team (reverberations of 
Miss World again). None of the au- 
thors seems to have lost much In 
translation, except perhaps Cerf (and 
I. expect ‘your eyes of a woods si 
dawn sounds better In Catalan). 

A second way io\ promote 


- - -vuiiu nay iu piuuiwis 

women s writing is to offer all aspir- 
ants a place in wtych to: do it ana's 
sympathetic female editorship. This 
“j. what a new journal, Writing 


. iMabreen iBfa^y’si'novelj-Anriall are 1 r lensibl]Tty quite 
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aasM9i but bave th ® other 

.'tit? hook anything 
,ns crass; m $*x and Sensibility 7 Do 
W d this tea-cosy of a title plop: 
ped pyer puf_ experience to keep us 
ri , ,. 8ame time .warm. and dafnty7 
^«hofeg!Jaie 
Austen ^ antltheris, that sex E one 
'.Ihfog^^^ensiblJTty quite another? . 

this book is npt about 
haying a good ; time in. btd with meh.' 

flriH^ rrent j ben ^ e '**' thM’’ women, 
of thelr heeds no 
1 - {til'll vto: .pthp : 
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i but her device of i presenting 

1 ' m y? tes a-Wor? 8 

whL^ i ti0U L, an l Stating, except 
1 tiSfi S h6r to avoid some 

"• -to the subject- 

SSP ii? avo c Catherine - relate. In 
ZS H i aom ® of her Cataclysmic ex- 
fJ^Sf^thlpvers"). It f s hard to. 

:a'wf'&fi^S^. repre - 

appoar ' «■ ; 'incidental : 
.props in. severaljpf i the stories but- 
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women, sets out to do. Its first issue, 
is inevitably a mixed bag, featuring 
some well-known names (Elaine 
reinstein, Lrirna Tracy) and some 1 
who will never be ,'wefl known. It 
includes a critique of The Pqrtndt pf 
a Lady by Diana Gollecott. ' Whose , 
approach to her subject' is that of a. 
social worker' compiling case-notes to 
prove that Henry Jaines should new 
er have been given chargc of Isabel , 
Archer. Though I think such criticism 


aggressive Caspar Goodwdod than 
turn back a few ; pagea and be faced with 
“cottage cheese mashed with bruised 
banfiftAfi uHiyiIu .- 4ft Marvin 
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bapanas grimly curdling”, 'ah entry 
JoUri' Michelsdn’s "Journal of a rre* 
gnancy}(1979Y’i fifteen Daees of "four 
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The Tennyson Research Centre ai 
Lincoln has recently acquired 
through Sotheby's the autograph 
manuscript of the following previous- 
ly unknown poem by Tennyson. I 
am grateful to Lord Tennyson and to 
the Lincolnshire Library Services for 
permission to publish it. 

•Yours & camera' O how coldl 

Whose designing fns have caught 
you? 

Quarrel with a friend so old! 

But whoever taught you, 

II will not hold, it will not hold. 

Such a note to come from youl 

Whal has vcxl you? Who has sway’d 
you? 

Gunnel wilh a friend so true! 

Bui whoever made you, 

It will not do, il will not do. 

A letter by Tennyson never before 
published in its entirety (very kindly 
drawn to my attention by Professor 
C.Y. Lung of the University of Vir- 
ginia and printed below by permis- 
sion of Duke University Library, 
North Carolina) makes it dear that 
these touching verses must have 
been addressed in early 1851 to So- 
phy Elmhirst (n£e Rawnsley). Sophy 
Elmhirst was the daughter of Tho- 
mas Hardwicke Rawnsley, Rector ol 
Halton Holgate in Lincolnshire. 
Rawnsley had been a close and loyal 
friend of Tennyson's father and after 
1831 acted as confidant and guardian 
of his friend's widow and children. 
Born in 1818, Sophy was known to 
Tennyson from her earliest years, 
and by the mid-1830s, while the Ten- 
nyson family were still occupying the 
rectory at Somersby, the poet had 
developed a deeply affectionate (it 
appears to have been no more) re- 
gard for her. The friendship con- 
tinued after the Tennysons left Lin- 
colnshire in 1837, and the 1840s saw 
Tennyson frequently visiting Sophy 
as Mrs Elmhirst, wife of the Rector 
of Shawell in Leicestershire. 

The disturbance in their relations 
.which is reflected in the new poem 


A Tennyson discovery 

By Aidan Day 


occurred about eight months alter 
Tennyson's marriage in June, 1850, 
to Emily Sell wood (at which cere- 
mony Sophy's brother. Drummond 
Rawnsley, had officiated). It was at 
a lime when Alfred and Emily Ten- 
nyson were trying to find a home, 
following an abortive attempt in mid- 
January, 1851, to settle in a house 
called "The Hill” in Warninglid near 
Horsham. Upset, as R.B. Martin has 
recently observed in Tennyson: The 
Unquiet Heart, by the fact that on 
their second night in the house "part 
of the wall in (heir bedroom was 
blown in. so that the rain poured 
upon them in bed”, the Tennysons 
had by the next morning "decided to 
move, even though they had to pay 
£85 for buying out their lease.” On 
evacuating “The Hill” they went first 
(on February 3) to stay with Drum- 
mond Rawnsley at his vicarage in 
Shiplake-on-Thames, and thence 
(setting out on February 18 and 
arriving on the 20th) to Park House, 
near Maidstone, home of Edmund 
Lushington, husband of Tennyson's 
sister Cecilia. It was during this stay 
at Park House that Tennyson sent 
the letter which identifies for us So- 
phy Elmhirst as the subject of 
“Yours & caetera’ O how cold!” 
The letter is undated but the accom- 
panying envelope, directed to 
'‘Mrs Elmhiist/Shawell Rectory/ 
Lutterworth", bears Maidstone and 
Rugby postmarks of February 22 
ana 24, 1851, respectively. 

My dear Sophy, 

Emily fell down a step at Reigate 
[on the journey from Shiplake to 
Park House] and sprained her an- 
cle and has ever since suffered a 
good deal of pain. I have had in 
other ways a great deal of trouble 
and perplexity and am yet (tho’ 
paying £85 a year for a house) 
without a house to live in. If she 
were not one of the sweetest and 
jnstest natures in the world 1 


should be ulninsl jl my wit's end 
(as the saying is) hut" she bears 
with me and with her troubles and 
mine. Now I feel hurt at lhe letter 
you have written me. You ought 
to have known me better than to 
have accused me of expressing my- 
self us annoyed at your invitation. 
I was really amazed at your 
uccusation and took some pains to 
inquire what you could mean. At 
last I find out that Emily said to 
Kate [Catherine, wife of Drum- 
mond Rawnsley] that I was 
annoyed that 1 could not come or 
annoyed that you wouldn't believe 
1 couldn't. Is being annoyed that I 
could not come or being annoyed 
that you wouldn't believe me the 
same thine as being annoyed that I 
was askea? is it not just the con- 
trary? Sophy, Sophy how could 
you? under whose influences are 
you acting to misinterpret so un- 
happily? 1 had really landed that 
you did know a little mare of me 
and that 1 am not the weathercock 
of change you would make me. 
Really your note is not kind and 
to sign yourself “Yours &c &c" 
makes it worse. I do not love 
unkind things to be thought said 
or done, and least of all did I 
expect it of you . Pray, reconsider, 
and see if you be not the party in 
fault: as for me I am (as 1 have 
always been) 

Yours not 

&c &c &c 

but 

affectionately 


Emily Tennyson added a note of her 
own on the inside of the envelope to' 
the letter: 

My dear Sophy 

I told Katy that he was amazed 
ydu did not take him at his word 
that he could not come but repe- 
ated the invitation immediately, as 


Manufacturing a movement 


By Glen Cavaliero 

STEPHEN PRICKETT (Editor): 

The Romantics 

267pp. Methuen. £9.50 (paperback, 
£4,95). 

0 416 72010 2 

These essays form part of the “Con- 
text of English Literature" series. 
-The authors are all members of the 
University of Sussex; their aim is to 
present the Romantic poets “as char- 
acterizing a distinctive age, or even a 
movement". But connections and In- 
fluences are easier to. establish in the 
philosophical and religious fields 
than they are in those of . history or 
art. Seek to apply the study of other 
disciplines to a given subject and you 
need an outsize volume to contain 
your findings. Despite, the learning, 
care and' Occasional wit that have 
gone into this book, .I,,am still left 
mattering -u. to the point of such an 
undertaking. The ; subject is so vast 
*yo invite either simplification or 
undue compression. ■ 

. The chief sufferer front the need 
: to compress is Colin Brooks: his 
essay on “The . Historical Context? 
..almost reads like an amalgam of 

■ notes. The wealth of sociological d6- 
feU; exejrtflseri assumes on the stu- 
aent-reader’s part a knowledge 
which, by definition, he cannot pos- 

: regS: jt vfould take JUi , exceptionally 
weu^stocked mind To master such an 
■Mftoptial method of. relaying facts, 

: W* aft« suggestive point , is made, 
either by way of images (the presid- 
'vjg grandeur of Assize Courts in our 
*' Pforincfel .towns : - are they some- 

■ : thmo ic A ~r ■ ■ ,1 


dence together, nor do stylistic 
graces ease their way. In this respect 
Marcia Pointon’s essay on "Roman- 
ticism in English Art 6 , is more sys- 
tematic; but her conclusion tnal 
“Romanticism in the visual arts has 
no overriding single characteristic”, 
while incontrovertible as she presents 
it, seems to negate the premiss on 
which the collection as a whole is 
based. Whereas she and Colin 
Brooks both demonstrate the variety 
and changeabieness of the period 
1770-1830, neither of them substanti- 
ates the case for studying the major 
Romantics as part or a literary or 
even social movement. 

.Stephen Prickett’s two essays, 
especially that on “The Religious 
Context*, are more directly, informa- 
tive. The connections he. makes be- 
tween Romanticism and the Evange- 
lical Revival are persuasive and, on 
occasion, pithily expressed: he refers 
to Wordsworth^ line “fostered alike 


if not believing him that lie could 
not. 

Yours affectionately 

Emily Tennyson 

Sophy's hurtful leitcr dors not 
appear to have survived. Nor has il 
been possible to estublish the exact 
nature of her invitation. But that she 
repealed it seems to have led to a 
chain of relictions that put her, in 
Tennyson’s eyes ai least, in the re- 
verse of the 'position she had occu- 
pied when, some fifteen or so years 
earlier, she had fallen nut wilh him 
at a county bill! in Spilshy in Lin- 
colnshire, an occasion Tennyson re- 
corded in his sonnet “To thee, with 
whom my best affections dwell". 

The constancies of feeling between 
the two friends were not to be las- 
tingly disrupted through a misunder- 
standing over an invitation. In June, 
1871, in u letter printed by ilnllnm 
Tennyson in his Memoir of his 
father, Tennyson wrote 10 Sophy ex- 


pressing his sympathy over the death 
of her son: 

. . . 1 thought of writing nt die 
moment when I first heard of your 
great affliction, but somehow I 
myself have always felt that letters 
of condolence, when the grief is 
yet raw and painful, are like vain 
voices in the ears of the deaf, not 
heard or only half heard. “The 
heart knoweth its own bitterness,” 
and a stranger meddle th not there- 
with, though I am not a stranger 
indeed, hut your old friend from 
your childhood. 

The poem, along wilh a copy of 
William Trollope's Pentalogia Graeca 
(1825) extensively annotated by Ten- 
nyson in his youth, was bought at a 
Sotheby's safe on July 21. 1981. 
Further details on the manuscript, 
together with an account of Tenny- 
son's copy of the Pemalngia, will 
appear in a future issue of the 
Tennyson Research Bulletin. 


Atomically perceptive 


By John Batchelor 

C. H. SALTER: 

Good Little Thomas Hardy 
200pp. Macmillan. £15. 

0 333 29387 8 


In the final chapter of Good Utile 
Thomas Hardy, C. H. Salter briefly 
and somewhat bleakly sets out what 
he regards as .“The Good” in Hardy. 
Perhaps I may adopt his own uncom- 

K isinn sense of categories: “The 
” m Salter’s book is to be 
found in his brisk but not (on the 
whole) unjust handling of other scho- 
lars, his knowledge or Hardy's work 
and his ability to present his findings 
in an organized way. He is right to 


iuT . - wuoenorce s quesnonaoie, 
^Oiigh-.wl^iy .endorsed, contention 
wbutHt.of . human happiness 
'IL.j 1 of the peasant 

; founded wjtli ms smiling 

'ni§fo^°^ n?w>to the period have' 
‘luip' tojjhslp. them ,p|ecj>> such ,qyj- 


of Methodism". It is, however, surely 
going too for to suggest, as he does, 
that the Bible, rather than Classical 
literature, was the main inspiration 
of the Romantic poets. This may be 
true of Coleridge, Blake and Words- 
worth,; Jn;. whom the author 1 is 
evidently iriost Interested; bht it 
hardly applies to, ’Scott or Sheljey, 
Byron Of Keats, all of whohi are 
'cursorily treated. 1 But hlS eleyation of 
Niwman to a place among the 
Romantics shows the relevance of 
Catholic sacramental Ism to Romantic 
thought, as do’ the; comments on The. 
Grammar of Assent, Which relate 
Newman’s “illative sense” to Col- 
eridge’s theory of the primary im- 
aglnatibn; .This'essay could serve as a 
preface to!':-. . Prickett’s valuable 
Romanticism and Religion (1976). 


or with too easy collocations, such as 
that of The Castle of Otranto with 
Vathek, which does disservice to 
Beckford’s mock-serious irony. But 
Prickett puts his finger on the source 
of Romanticism’s decline. "Like all 
his contemporaries, including 
Peacock, Shelley’s defence of poetry 
was achieved primarily by a discus- 
sion of the poet, not of -poetry.” 
However ungramaticaily, the point is 
well made. 

Among other things the essay con- 
tains a ninefold definition of the 
word “Nature" - very handy to have. 
T. J. Diffey's “The Roots of the 
Imagination* traces the emergence 
of romantlp philosophy through the 
eighteenth century, and js especially 
helpful in .disentangling the several 
senses of the word “Imagination 14 aS 
used by Coleridge, Blake arid Words- 
worth. .His analysis of Blake's lan- 
guage by comparison with that of a 
modem guidebook shows an aware- 
ness of His reader's experience and 
concerns. The effect Is .stimulating;. 

This book mqy-.be : commended less 
to students, than as 'a' refresher course 
for their' teachers, though the Dlffey 
and the first Prickett essays could 
prove very useful for relative begin- 
ners. 'The effect of the collection :as a 
whole is to pfotnpt the recollection 
that it is the romantic poets’ differ- 
ence from their age, and not their 
contemporaneity, which makes it still 
vital ,tO attend to what they wrote., 

The December 1981 Vqluffie of The 
Library : Transactions of the Bibllog- 


illusion - early works like Under the 
Greenwood Tree and Far from the 
Madding Crowd are as densely writ- 
ten as Tess of the d'UrbervlUes, as he 
points out - and it is true that Hardy 
is Inaccurate about the world he lives 
in (unfair -to late Victorian Oxford in 
Jude the Obscure, for instance) and 
awkward in ways which cannot be 
satisfactorily explained by saying that 
he was primarily a folk-artist, poet 
or rnythmaker. Salter’s third chapter, 
“Ideas", Is particularly crisp and per- 
suasive. He, argues here 'that Hardy 
owes veiy little to Darwin (Hardy . 
"never claimed to have read The ■ 
Origin of Species "), Comte, Mill or 
Arnold, that he exaggerated his own 
intellectual debt toTLeslie Stephen 
and that the most interesting aspect 
of Hardy’s relationship with Stephen 
Is their common, enthusiasm for the. 
eighteenth century. 

It may well be the case that Hardy 
is overdue for devaluation,, that too 
- many claims have 'been -mule for his 
modernity, ;iftt6lfecWdl 'recepMeriess 
and: Ijjerary cohesion.' But the; tone 
of this ’ book - is -oddly - bad-tempered , 
as though th& experience of reading 
Hardy's complete works and a. large 
number of critical studies has pro- 
' duced in Mr Salter , a state of irrita- 
' tibn which' could be discharged only 


“rencounters" between Fitzpiers and 
Grace Melbury are brief but highly 
significant meetings, sexually charged 
and tantalizing because they are 
momentary. These “rencounters” are 
firmly distinguished from “encoun- 
ters" such as the confrontation in 
which Giles Winterbome antagonizes 
Felice Charmond by forcing tier to 
reverse her carriage in a narrow 
lane. 

Certainly Hardy likes to work and 
rework his material, and inevitably 
repetitions occur: Salter cites fea- 
tures of natural description, the con- 
nection between death and marriage, 
and the repetition of “handholamg 
and kissing** In “seven novels, In five 
of which the motif is prominent'’. 
But there is no rule which lays down 
that great writers are forbidden to 
repent themselves. Throughout this 
book there is an implied comparison 
with George Eliot,' culminating in 
(wo pages m which Salter argues that 
Hardy systematically pillages George 
Eliot for material, i don r t think ne 
does, and in any case surely George 
Eliot herself is repetitious; tor exam- 
ple, there is the recurring. pattern of 
dark girl/blonde girl, the altruist/ 
egotist balance, the persistent '‘scien- 
tific" images, the connections be- 
tween . flowing water and romantic 
passion in The Mill on the Floss and 
Mlddfernarch. • 

tn his. last half-sentence Salter 
finds virtue in Hardy's art: it is in 
"atomic perceptions^ that we find 
the "essential Hardy”. But to make 
“atomic perceptions” is the activity 
of the academic literary critic; what 
the novelist does it to create im- : 
agined worlds and populate them 
with Invented persons. Hardy’s great 
novels must be read as wholes. Much 
bf Salter’s book seems beside the 
point if one goes straight from It to 
re-read Tess and to note in 'that 
novel the marvellously intricate and: 
consistent use of the movements, of. •, 
the .sun, the .'tactfully placed but. 
irtes|stible f pattern of colour imagery,' 
the rtiastprv with which the different 
kinds of landscape, are .established 
and contrasted with one another. 

! Iri the course of his. gleeful attacks , 
on other Hardy critics some , of the. f 


r the Bibllog- 
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Ubrary: Transactions of the Bibliog- 
raphical Socltfty, Sixth Series* 
Volume . 3j Number ' 4 (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. Annual subscription 
£18. $44 U.S,) contains an article by 
Aidan D Ay - ' pn ; The Lincoln Manu- 
script- Fragment of Tennyson’s : *The 


His second, fcssky, ; on “Romantic 
Literature”, is ■ highly selective. 
Moreover, enlightening'. gerie|raU>a- 
tlons are peppered with small; , in- 






accuracies, for instance the, sugges- 
. tioii that the- term “Waverley novels" 
Idescribea.ooly- .Scout’s : earlier fiction; 

•IS’" • V 


Passing bf Arthur*’', Other ’articWs in 
this iksUe are ^Archbishop William 
Ring’s Library .Catalogue” dv Robert 
S. Mattesoh, 1 "How -Many; Copied of 
TUus.AndrbiUcos Q3 are Extant??! by 


O. Harold Mete aqd "Changes in the 
1823 Edjtfon of Frankinsteih n by.'$,. 
% Murray. , V t v. ~v 


by the literary equivalent, of a blast - 
' wljh a machine-gun. The dust-jacket 
' alleges that the author has "genuine 
love;, knowledge and understanding , 
of' the real Hardy”., I am willing to 
take the "lbve** bn trijst^ but (here is ; 
■ really no evidence of > it' >in Salter's ’ 
, text. He believes that the repetitious: 
ness In Hardy, . which , is undeniable;- 1 
•denotes "lack of invention”; but- in 
: ' saying this . he , seriously under- . 

estimates Hardy's artistry. Somp ol ; 
f the 1 details are decidedly nlggllna: for 
'.instance, Salter dislikes the reitera- 
tion of those peculiar Hardy words, 1 
.^’fenebunitpr'*' "lntramural’r r and ; so 
on. “Rencounter'’ is d^rtnlnly-iiSed ln.' 
' . a ^ special ; : sense; '■ bill < the: ■ contexts . 
•. make; the ! sense - clear and delicate; : 

! Dick Dewy hopes fclr. a ,, fencouiti^r”. 1 
•' with Fancy -Day- apd carefully d&irtfc 
. his sbofesj in preparation-, for ; ito/toe'/ 


mud that Sets slung is quite, wrongly • 
allowed' to spatter Hardy himself, Mr 
Salter thinks that' Hardy encourages 
confused reading of his work by '‘at 
; the sathe time equating novel-writing ■ 
with story-telling and. shying he .is 
. really a- poet ana not a novelist" hod ■ 
then, quotes Hardy’s letter in which, 
he .Says, "I wish merely to be irons!-' ; . 
dered a good hapd at a. serial". I had 
/thought that Robert Gittirigs's 


biography had firially put to. rest the : 
Idea tbat this letter shows that Hardy 
is not serious; about his novef- '. 
Writing. .Gittings remarks that . %*» :. ' 
thing- tit 1 Hardy's life has been qiore - 
piisinterpreted -than this lasts $eht- v 
e nee" . that it shpuld tie “taken aS 9 


ph6h^(<Hb:pditdr pt; v 

d 'just: published -Far 
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The extraction business 


By O M Brack 

Eighteenth-Century British Books 

An Author Union Catalogue: ex- 
tracted from the British Museum 
General Catalogue of Primed Books, 
the Catalogues of the Bodleian Lib- 
rary, and of the University Library 
Cambridge, bv F. J. C. fcohinsoii. 
9 ■ Awtey. D. R. Esslemom and 
P. J. Wallis 
Five volumes £1,250. 

A Subject Catalogue: extracted from 
the British Museum General C'ata- 
ogue of Printed Books by G. Avcr- 
le y . A, Ften, F. J. G. Robinson, 
g: Thompson. R. V. and P. J. 

Wallis 

Four Vuiume.s. £600. 

Project for Historical Bio bibliogra- 
phy- University of Newcasllc-upon- 
lyne. Folkestone: Dawson. 
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„ . r y..' ' widely different cataloguing prac- 

But bibliographies to he truly use- , . lces ) °n the basis of hopelessly brief 
rut must have a high level of accurn- “ alfl was hound to create error and 

‘ ' -"Wm.iiu D rtr i,, MC i( nlcrt 


widely different cataloguing 


5 " ULLuiir 

cy. iioth prospectus and introduction ambiguity. Perhaps if the reader also 
assure the reader that attention to lake * » heart item B under “How to 
aeiad Inis been a guiding principle: u , se fhc Catalogue", then much of 
All annari<ni i»n«n« s - ■-* ! — the confusion might disappear: 

Identification of author headings in 


“All apparent variants in imprint and 


formal data l" Ci i c ! 1 catf, Jogue have "laeniincarion or aumor neaaings in 
oeen observed land included as possi- f he original university catalogues will 
blc variant editions": “author head- he facilitated by references to the 


"?{£ have been verified in DNB. 
NUC and other basic reference 
works ; "in listing the editions of 

Si nv lurtrL- Iib /I .i 


, - J — IIIW 

variations between the cataloguing 
practices of these libraries and the 
nnii'Sh Library/' \ wonder how many 


' i i. trw editions of 

SS , w u ork he,d 111 more than one of regular users of the BL could exnlairi 
the libraries every different form of h° w anonymous books are cata- 


the libraries every different form oi 
edition has been enumerated separ- 


logued, anil how many would have 


na» necn enumerated separ- ~ „ UU1U llllvc 

,he k variat j°n was very any idea how this problem is handled 
« -Number of parts or Oxford and Cambridge? Working 
volumes, format, oilier works hound through this one entry was vastly 
m, translations and imperfections time-consuming. 


Since the Second World War few 
years have gone by when one group 
ot scliolurs or another was not 
attempting to organize an Eight- 
centh-CeiiLiiry Short -Title Catalogue. 
For a long time the problems seemed 
insurmountable, with no consensus 
on scope or coverage, cataloguing 
methodology, the number of titles 
printed in the period, or the prob- 
able cost. Then in June 1976, an 
Anglo-American ESTC Conference 
was held at the British Library, and 
after much discussion and several 
pilot projects, the British Library 
Bonrd npproved the re-cataloguing 
2LJP el «meenth-century holdings; ap 
a ic at last seemed possible. 

Work on the ESTC at the British 
'. d - P r0 $ rcssed well, and by 
J98--83 it *? anticipated that the en- 
tire collection of I5Q.00U entries, 
catalogued according to modern 
rules adapted to the needs of older 
books will be published on miern- 
ftche. A typical entry will have the 
author, title (transcribed as. fully as 
necessary to ensure a Correct filing 
sequence, to avoid confusion with 
similar titles, and to indicate the con- 
lent of the work), place of publica- 
tion, publisher (up to seven names.' 
if a conger, and all places of sale), 
date, collation, sholfmarks, and 
notes both general and sped fie. Af- 
ter the BL nase file has been com- 
Dieted, it will be enriched by records 
from libraries in Great Britain-, and 

tec rC ^l. ted j pro J ects lhe United 
States, Canaqa. Australia, New Zea- 

ianp..Genrtany, and other countries. 
We total number* of retards Is ex- 
pected to exceed 3QG.OOO from over 
a million locations. At this lime a 
microfiche catalogue will be pro- 
ii?^ ^ acked up by on-line access to 
6re “ Bmn "" J 

If the forthcoming ESTC is the 

original, then the .works under re- 

Srt^ Ti? 11 ^ described as- Its 
8gJ d 7- The prospectus for .the- Air- 
inor Union, Catalogue abounds With 
, assurancis of .the novelty and useful- 
ness Or, these two catalogues:' 

. ' The catalogue was designed as a 

sou raj “for historical research and 
has been developed from the ori- 

SSit,/ e ih° ,he J°i. ldln8S of ,h0 

British Library which was used to 

.'Cl'cftte ,lhn TdKantln ' l n ■ 


(impO are also given". The ^ 

The level of accuracy a reuder cun more inteikcl 
expect from this work may be J ect - Any atle 
gauged Trom the prospectus and the a gcable size 
introduction. In the prospectus a framework, the 
specimen page from (he author cola- °f die British 
Ingiic con l inns the entry for Samuel of eighteenth 
Johnson s London. Since this is also and its dep 
the sample entry chosen to cxplnin heroic, but : 
procedures in the introduction, the those who In 
compilers presumably a insider it tcmulic retrosi 


1 he Subject Catalogue is a much 
more intellectually demanding pro- 
ject. Any attempt to reduce to num- 


! prodigi 
Library 


subject 


to us resources 


P“ 8 ° ^ nm l!, c author cola- Hie British Library for the study 
/ Ie 55 ,r y for Samuel of eighteen Ill-century Great Britain 

Johnson s London. Since this is also Md its dependent territories is 

n!Lrr p,C cntr ^ d P sten cxplnin heroic, but sadly, the dreams of 

nr ocedu res m the inlrodueilon. the I hose who have argued for a sys- 


JVpiciiL Item A under "How to use 
n “ . c »tjiJoguc" states that: "To 

obtain ii| possible locations and edi- 
tions. all cross-references, and all 
possible authors, editors, etc listed 
in the title, must be consulted". Ap- 
plying this procedure to the sample 
gSfjy- °" e first looks up "JOHN- 
SON. Samuel LL.D.-b. Single 
Works - London 1709-1784", keep- 
ing m mind that “the basis of the 
catalogue” is “a computer file of 
eighteenth-century items in the pub- 
lished catalogue of the British Lib- 
rary and thc first two supplements," 
to which new editions and locations 
have been added from Oxford, Cam- 


— ■ - v« i vi u ay a- 

tcmulic retrospective subject-index to 
the British Library General Cata- 
logue, have not been fulfilled here, 

paired 18 Y ^ ave ^ cen senQl| sly im- 

tiinSV 11 ^? scc,i P. n in Vo,ume I. 

U10-019, Bibliographies and cata- 
logues. Consultation of DNB (which 
is stated to have been used) would 
have prevented two. Thomas 
Osbornes, two John Walshes. and 

w?i a r-/ r0 " inflation (John 
Walsh he Elder apparently was re- 
sponsible for five posthumous music 
catalogues). And the truncation of 
titles, a conspicuous and maddening 
feature throughout the catalogue 
here frequently leaves the subject 
area of the catalogue surrounded in 


pertinence of which can only be per- 
ceived by consulting the British Lib- 
rary General Catalogue. What gener- 
al principles informed the compilers 
m deciding what to put in 828? This 
is a section containing just about 
everything: Quarles. Dryden, the 
Vesta Romanorum, Defoe. Burnet a 
host of Elizabethan and Jacobean 
writers, sermons, clipbooks, single- 
sheet verse, political satire, alma- 
nacs, proposals, anthologies of verse, 
fiction and essays, and hundreds of 
entries for which the details provided 
leave one in utter bewilderment 
without recourse to the General 
Catalogue. 

And entries quite close to one 
ran be confusing: on page 
3517 there are two entries for the 
same work entered in the General 
Catalogue under PARSON. The first 
entry gives the title as . . . duel . . . 
Cassock . . . Petticoat, with the sub- 
ject classifications 202 and 828; the 
second entry is under Matthew Pilk- 
ington and is given as: Parson . . . 

ana 51 ' sub J ect classifications 

828 and 928. As a piece of ephemer- 
al satire printed on a half-sheet its 
Inclusion m 202 (Miscellany of 
Christianity) and 928 (Biography. 

& r ^ n .^ e ? S «., arca n e . to . sa y ‘he 


X be expected, or even the 
edition of • the same date 


mystery: e.g. O’BRIEN, Catherine 
Lady: Catalowe; QLDYS, William: 
Catalogue; PECK, Francis, Antiqu- 
ary: Catalogue. “ 


QLDYS, William: 
, Francis, Antlqu- 
Sometimes the 


least Gay s Fables might have been 
821 (English poetry), or 817 (Satire 
and humour), but. like Aesop, his 
classic gets duriped - into 828 At a 
joss to decide on where to put 
°rgtmoti it was felt 
that 192 (British Isles) was safe 
enough. The prize goes to Burton s 
Anatomy - however well you know 
Dewey you will lose this one: 159 
(Psychology, aesthetics - other 
a ? roI °8y) «nd I 824 (English 
essays). She stoops to Conquer is no 
longer drama (it is 821 - Poetry) 
and it apparently does not matter 
where Damper voyaged (it is always 
919 - Other areas & worlds). 

The Project for Historical Biobib- 
liography (PHIBB) Subject Catalogue 
has spme vatae, but users would be 
well advised to restrict their con- 
sultation to the narrowest classifica- 
tions. I recommend the following: 


137, Personality analysis and im. 
provement; 165, Fallacies J5 
sources of error; 176, Scxuffelfif 
3«.5, International migration; tin' 
Macroeconomics; 358, Armoured' 
technical, air, space forc« $ 

j»"aE , sjass?fr - 5S 

ducts; 718, Landscape design 
cemeteries; and 79^ £X S 
chance - which is what you will be 
indulging in if you take the 
Catalogue too seriously. One 
warning: any attempt to accumulait 
the corpus of material on a particular 
subject will prove an Odyssey 
adventure, and reading the mire 
General Catalogue might well be lea 
arduous, certainly more rewarding. 

It is hard to be patient with cata- 
logues in which every line of re- 
search leads into a labyrinth. That 
tnis happens is in large measure due 
to the PHIBB editors' blind faith in 
computer technology, a belief that 
whatever shortcomings a project mir 
have m the planning and compiliw 
a . P us h of the magic button 
will produce a clear and useful waft 
in the end. Sad to say that while the 
computer has been increasing the 
number of bibliographies available, 
the number of good ones has not 
increased proportionately. Perpetut- 
tion of error in works that purport to 
be helpful in furthering research, and 
the failure of the two catalogues in 
question to reveal anything which is 
not already accessible via the cata- 
logues of the three libraries, is i 
prodigious waste of valuable re- 
sources at a time when waste cannot 
be afforded. Since the editors of the 
Author Union Catalogue clearly indi- 
cate that it must be used in conjuno 
tion with the BL General Catalom 
and that a knowledge of the Bodb 
and Cambridge catalogues is essen- 
• tial, I suggest that, until ESTC 
appears, the reader go directly to the 
kh lhree libraries and 

inul. rhe information is clearer and 1 
the research process much less frus- 
trating. 


of the list of editions in the first 
supplement of GK. The only loca- 
tion given Is Bodley; the reader must 
consult “JUVENALIS" to find the 


published^ a Catalogue of new 
houses. The principle of double 
classification sometimes applies 
sometimes not. Thus, William Mars- 


The picture process 


BL copy, where Bodley's copy js not X"ni*rv7’»r” — . — 

listed. . .. wr * oen s Catalogue . . . Dictionaries 


''“■■•‘WfiiiE . . . viu.i/nimu , . . 

appears in 017 (General ^bjeot cata- By Geoffrey Naylor 


SON 5 *'“he n n m\ l S, r n ,,J ^ N - But no ' MS (General die- 

HSSSS ¥$ms£ 3 i 
ISSSaiS sesssiSffiFS 

appear for (he second edition with „ clear what principles gov- 

al Bodley only, although c£ r f?^i h V Un ^ uHon D J su bjcct c!as- 
J s ? a «°Ry S5« r author arid S? ion n Por ** P r °ject. In the first 
under Juvenal. The BL copy shows p,a S?’ Devve Y does not fit eight- 
up Under "JUVENAL", but there- is 6®nth*ceniury. books. and, in the 
no indication that one qf the second SS clflSsificati on is 

editions n Bodley is in’ fact an Edin- ■ffl? 1 !* ? n ? u i h l with”the book in 

burgh piracy. Alfitough the fourth Sjl d ' but= . witl 1 Ufies only the difficul- 
eriltxon (1739) appears in GK under CS iJ^if Surmountable. Yet one 
Johnson only tha Bodleviconv « would have thought that the Geneml 


BASIL HUNNISETT: 

Steel-engraved Book Illustration in En- 
gland . •• 

. 0 M |M a 6 Pre ”- £17 50: . ■ 

Confronted with massive quantities of 
nineteenth-century English books with 
steel-engraved illustrations oh the re- 
serve shelves of Brighton Public Lib- 
™y.5 r Hurtnisett decided to investi- 

OAlA I hie -r _ . 


edition (1739) appears in GK under ’'“““““uniaoie. Yet one 

Johnson only tha Bodley i copy is would have thought that the General 
listed under author in the Author rf °^ entr yTor Thomas Baxter’s 
Union Catalogue;’ iht BL^copy k If* «5?/e. W r'd (J732) suggest 
If 5Ce«J imcJer “JUVENAL". Ttw dra- ?i 6 rather than 513 

tires (1759) appears in. the first GK (^dtametic), And does The art of 
supplement under both headines but **V a P an °nymous poem of 1737 ) 
...j,. .. re^ljy belong m 214 (Theodicy) and 


gate this “Cinderella" of all reproduc- 
Hve processes, and a thorough study 
has developed from his curiosity about 


the technical processes and artistic 
background. He has produced a book 
fi® invaluable to printing 


specialists and book^coUecfora, and 
should not be neglected by art hist 


I r Yh«- uctween 

| ,- r --.lhe ^nree - ■ ; libraries : , havfe been 

la^ommodpred th' dne, another on 
, :Jhe general -basis of British Library 
■' pyqcFittt, bpt With tile principle 3 


; ; WWW thttif. the. Strict rules of bib- 
■ ptads iof the maforityr ihose who 




SMppiement under both headings but ST,, 1 *2 l fl[,on 5’ mo “ s poem of 1737) 
hero ■ only . under "JUVENAL'’ ; JSftl W ;n 214. (Theodicy) and 
.Finally, in- p 1784 8 ,, ■ is llstcf wltbo .<4*9 P^efry )?• ^ 

Cross-rcferenta to- i^UVENAl? but 1 Cotnhtoi\er r ( ( td Methbet 
rinee tho title. is not given. ‘ns it is ill - L., t|e- 

SSl ta.kd some time to dis- Svk Jo ‘f 1 ? jGeneral ' Cdtqlogue 
, ooVer , that -’A', Fersii FTacci-. . . l 8 *'fi e Indicating that the 

Praiei . , , .J. Juveritl -. r v Brewsien ,; ^ ,thor is , concerned with; the "mis- 
contains Lohd on. qhd the Vanity of ”' ano 8®nient of the Navy" gets an 

M of ‘he UpiS ffiffiiS 9 -, (Practical politic^ 

; fre 1 . (EngUsh. miscel- 

taples .of tho; Dubiift 8° ' ?™v 0 L a "- e ^ ,s chabbooks). which 

, ‘ C^brlcla^.artd at London, third etS fn p £vi na -° be S ne °F th ree sections 

; & ^firbriolpgically, is, 

These, ora' nnf aii' r.^ * kfci ^ire j.; ,T1 ignt 06 expected, a [-large section 


* 'the 1 cata' “ 

K A , 250,000. 


: ! : Vcfje imm 507“ tfierd are (EngUsh miscel- 

taples .of tho Dubiift 8° '(mg) ^ C h0pbooks) which 

, ‘ Cfriribridge arid at London, third etfi tf -° be S ne 0 r, th ree sections 

thrbriologfcafly, is , 

, These are not alV ofc ti*;difficulties ? - lar 8 e section 

0M# 


■ — . ■ * . vvuwwjuia, auu II 

should not be neglected by art histo- 
rians interested in the dissemination of 
nigh-quality reproduction ip the mid- 
, nineteenth centmy. ;. ‘ ' 

^^'^gravina. onde It became 
technically possiblo, offered artists 
both a deUcacy and subtlety of tone in 
[he copying of their work, and also, 
because of. the durability of plates 
Which could produce thousands of 
copies without losi of quality, valuable 
5f o W i. coimnerdal opportunities. The 
jarket was growing too, with an 

Si-nffPiX- 1 *™" 1 ! “d technical 


documented study, sometimes made! 
little ponderous by the quotation entire 
of insignificant texts but often pickin' 
on useful and unfamiliar details, sud 
as a first-rate technical description 
fora Dickens’s AU the Year Roundel 
1866, given in full as an append!*. ■ 
Collectors who already know tne qaaii- 
ty of these books will find/ some; 
invaluable information here, but the 
illustrations in (his volume inevitably 
convey little of the richness of the 
medium; reproduction by practically 
any modern process is virtually Im- 
possible, ana the greys of photo* 
lithographic reproduction used here do 
not do the subject, the justice it has al 
last received in Dr Hunnisett’s text 

Janet Backhouse’s The • Llridisfarrie 
Gospels (96ppp. - Phaidon' in associj: 
dbn with the British Library. £9.93. 

0 7148 2148. 9),. is 'a 'popular stiidv - 
,of the Lindisfamd Gospels contain- 
ing colour reproductions of all the 
important illuminated pages -.thp 
miniatures * of . the Evangelists; the 
mtricate “cross-carpet" pages and the 
mil-page initials ■ are ail reproduced 
from a . new and accurate set of 
photographs. In hef infroductOiy 

- *' J IIR ‘Rflr-lrhnna* rAmunft! thC 


Centli vre for : ^exainple^ iSelSdu® wovri™ Musion of; everything in 
onw of.utles gfvep’uJSe; hJJ (°;ama)^ntten in verse.. 'Slight- 

I, haine s^ppis 'hot 1 td^e aSeri? ^ ^Satire. &; Hiimour) 
iS iR .fnistrnUhg fefltur^ of -the th e ■ user oL this 

5 " 1 ^ ; mus t ] sca'^t , ever S ^!? 3 iJS? erribor 


the Kcohd ,n 

Dr Huhnisett looks at « the painters : 
whose work whs often spedally eX- 
th ® en F ay e r ^ ihin((Zthey 

they ased. fJc has givhn us a. densely- ! 


wo wmicq m nonour or oawu v-um: 
tart ; and In ’ subsequent chapters she 
tells .us, what little is known about 
the four men -who are named in 
Aldred’s colophon as the makers of 
the manuscript; she .describes the 
techniques they employed and Jme; 
text and script of tbo Gospels, lae 
central section presents a| 4eq lienee pf- 
the great decorated pages and. is' fob ; 
lowed by an hccoufit of ; tl)eir (ela- .. 
fbhship to earlier and 'tarfittaipo^y ! 1 
msuiar Gospci books. Related manu- 
soripts am described and colour ptatoj- - ; .- 

graphs of ^pme of tfifc. ffb^t details' of 1 
the ■ full-page hiidalk : rife : iuxtapewed, - -i 
-With comnftrahle wrirk in other media. -! 
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The inconvenient vision 


By Anthony Conran 

Aquarius: Number II 
In Honour of Hugh MacDiarmid 
126pp. Eddie S. Linden. Flat 3. 
Sutherland Avenue. London, W.9. 

fl.SO. 

P II. SCOTT & A. C. DAVIS. 

The Age or MacDiarmid 
268pp. Mainstream. £7.95. 

0 966391 12 1 

ANN EDWARDS BOUTELLE: 

Thistle and Rose 

A Study of Hugh MacDiarmid's 
Poetry 

258np. Loanhead, Midlothian: Mac- 
Donald. £12.50. 
ft 904265 25 0 

When Hugh MacDiarmid’s mon- 
umental Complete Poems 1920-76 
was published by Martin Brian nnd 
O’Keefe in 1978, it received little in 
the way of serious critical appraisal, 
not least, perhaps, because the TLS 
was temporarily out of action. Mac- 
Diarmid’s was arguably the most im- 
portant Collectea Poems of any Brit- 
ish or Irish poet since Yeats - it is 
certainly the largest - so that the 
lack of celebration was no small 
omission. This is particularly true be- 
cause of the public nature of so 
much of MacDiarmid’s work. He 
was many poets in one - reviver of 
Scots, mystic, political prophet, satir- 
ist. a lyricist of supreme tenderness, 
an ornate fashioner of bawdy, a de- 
lighter in jargon; but one thing he 
was more constantly than anything 
was a writer who used poetry where 
other mortals rose to journalism. In 
the peculiar context of Scotland in 
the mid-twentieth century he never 
ceased to be a public poet, often 
(paradoxically) in almost complete 


interview with the poet in Dublin in 
1978. and eight testimonies by Scot- 
tish poets to their own Scottishness 
or lack of it. Douglas Dunn, the 
guest editor, had intended these last 
to be answers to specific questions, 
such as the role played by Hugh 
MacDiarmid's poetry in the contem- 
porary Scottish imagination. In the 
event, the only question most of the 
poets replied to was that concerning 
their own national identity. As an 
anthology of opinions it seems very 
much what one could expect. A cer- 
tain liveliness of approach arises 
from the poets having a rare chance 
to blow their own trumpets, to make 
a lot of noise without having to 
answer for the consequences. Alan 
Bold kicks off uncomfortably coyly - 
“What does it feel like to be a Scot- 
tish poet? That is the question. Well, 
perhaps it’s not the ultimate ontolo- 
gical question but it’s the question 


isolation and grinding poverty. It is 
true that the so-called Collected 
Poems of 1962 Wris in many ways the 
real cope-stone to nfs career.’ But its 
mere five hundred pages missed out 
so much, and not only of the later 
work, that its truly complete succes- 
sor, three times as long and planned 
and corrected by the poet himself 
before he died, ought In justice to be 
proclaimed. 

The special issue of Aquarius “In 
honour of MflcDiarmid”, besides its 
normal complement of new poems 
and reviews, carries an article by 


put to me by you, my esteemed 
colleague . . The lone is irres- 

f ionsibly chummy, in such a context, 
t makes one sec the relevance of 
Douglas Dunn's remark that “as 
political nationalism has moved into 
realms oF reality and possibility, 
literary nationalism, at one time 
more conspicuous than any other, 
has declined in force”. 

The most serious and thought- 
provoking parts of Aquarius are 
those provided by Dunn himself. He 
has serious reservations about Mac- 
Diarmid and his influence, though he 
admits its overriding importance. He 
says that among his feelings of grati- 
tude to MacDiarmid, of sadness that 
so great a writer should now be 
dead, he also feels a sense of relief 
at his passing. “We might”, he says, 
“if we are lucky enough, shift Mac- 
Diarmid a little, and make room for 
ourselves to breathe." Dunn worries 
at the question of MacDiarmid's sta- 
tus as a national poet like Burns: 

Cultural heroism was a consequ- 
ence of his beliefs and practices. 
To be generally acknowledged as a 
hero of that culture is another 
matter. What culture? Who de- 
fined it? MacDiarmid did. To what 
extent then is lie a hero of his own 
definitions? How true are these 
definitions when tested against 
reality7 Answering that leads to.a 
discovery that his vision is inconve- 
nient. That is, it tries to be reality, 
not to accommodate itself to it. 
This “inconvenience" - it is a very 
good word for it - the first major 
obstacle we encounter when we try 
to evaluate MacDiarmid’s poetry. 
The two books under review tackle 
the question in diametrically oppo- 


site ways. The symposium. The Age 
of MucDinnniil, seems to assume 
that the "inconvenience" is the nn»st 
important thing ahnut him: all the 
contributors arc a hit lost - ihev 
argue with MacDiarmid and he isn't 
there to argue hack. John Wain 
solves the problem by getting to 

Heaven before MacDiarmid arrives 
and having Roy Campbell accost him 
as he steps over the threshold - a 
rather extreme way of having the lust 
word. The book echoes with the 
arguments that have enlivened liter- 
ary Scotland for the past hali century 
or more. Arguments about Lallans, 
about Gaelic, about English: nbniit 
Communism and Nationalism; about 
MacDiarmid’s splitting himself into 
two or three: about his ideas, his 
polemics, his friendships, his en- 
mities. There’s a good deal of re- 
miniscence. of hagiography even, as 
well ns much sincere effort to set 
down what MacDiarmid (or some- 
times Christopher Grieve, the per- 
sona he didn’t invent) has meant to thc 
contributor. But it is the arguments 
that dominate the book, and the 
sense that everyone is still somehow 
in MacDiarmid s presence. There are 
useful essays by Drivid Dniches on 
the poet's relation to the Scottish 
Literary Tradition; by David Muri- 
son, on thc “Language Problem" in 
his work; and by Kenneth Buthlay 
on the allusions and difficulties of 
MacDiarmid's second sequence in 
Scots, 7b Circumjack Cencrastits, 
There are also studies of his con- 
troversy with Edwin Muir, of his 
nationalism and his politics. 

What sticks in the memory, 
(hough, is an argument on a much 
deeper level than any of these, one 
that MacDiarmid had with Sorley 
MacLean, the other great Scotiisn 
poet of the twentieth century, an 
argument that touches the springs of 
inspiration in both men. MacLean 
says that in the 1930s his admiration 
for MacDiarmid's lyrics (together 
with the supreme union of poetry 
and music in certain Gaelic songs) 
inhibited his own work and made 
him despair of any poctiy that either 
he or anyone else could write. The 
best of Eliot or Yeats and A Drunk 
Man itself were accessible as those 
lyrics were not: 

I could imagine myself writing 
poetry that in some way or ways 
could compare with those others, 
but not with MacDiarmid's lyrics.' 
Indeed I think that for manyyears 
those lyrics (and some Gaelic 


those lyrics (and some Gaelic 
songs) were red lights stopping my 
way of poetry. Some nine years 
after 1935, when I was Invalided 


back from North Africa. Christ- 
opher und I argued through most 
of [lie night und curly hours uf the 
morning ahnut his lyrics, and I 
remember asking him who he 
(hi night he was or what did lie 
think had been given to him when 
he honed to write greater poetry 
than those lyrics. I think 1 wore 
him down. 

I don’t think many people could 
write that last sentence about Mac- 
Diarmid. 

The other way to approach Mac- 
Diarmid'!, "inconvenience" is exem- 
plified hy Ann Edwards Bo u lelle's 
new study. She is the academic cri- 
tic. the reader who will not lei her- 
self he distracted hy what she culls 
"excitement, propaganda and 
brouhaha ”, She aims, she says, at 
"letting my passions respond to thc 
poetry, but calling frequently on 
steadying reason to avoid embroil- 
ment in issues other than I lie poet- 
ry”. In fact, though her book cer- 
tainly docs concentrate on llic 
poems, ,uid offers many insights into 
them, she is not simply [he detached 
jileniry critic Hull her words might 
imply. Thistle and Rose is a reading 
uf MacDinrmid thc poet, yes; hut it 
also puts forward n psychological 
case-history of Christopher Grieve lo 
underpin and explain this reading at 
every turn. 

Boutelle sees MacDiarmid as a 
poet of paradox. She starts with his 
birthplace, Langholm, in many re- 
spects his Garden of Eden. Why, she 
asks, did he never go back? The 
snake in the garden, it is claimed, 
was sibling rivalry. MacDiarmid’s 
mother thought his brother more 
manly than he was, more what a son 
ought to be. He felt his mother and 
'brother were in a league against 
what he stood for. The resulting lack 
of confidence combined with a com- 
pensating arrogance pushed him al- 
ways towards the extreme, the un- 
known and the unexplored, because 
there was no competition there. As 
for MacDiarmid's relationship with 
his father. Professor Boutelle points 
out that when he talked of him he 
always introduced the notion of n 
great gulf, and of a tentative 
reaching out across it. In one of 
MacDiarmid's stories the hero sus- 
pects that his father could have 
understood him, by the "queer 
. switherin’ way” he looks at him. Thc 
equivalent in MacDiarmid's poetry, 
Boutelle claims, is the moment qf 
paradoxical vision, the uniting of 
Eden and Paradise, pnst and future, 
man and god. So long as MacDiar-. 
mid could maintain (his vision, as in 


his Scots lyrics nr (more precarious- 
ly) in A Drunk Man Looks at the 
Thistle, he was one of the great lyric 
puds uf uur time. But with his di- 
vorce from his second wife, this vi- 
sion fragmented. Though he fought 
hard to save ii. and indeed was pre- 
pared to throw everything he knew 
nun the straggle, ihe later poetry 
only sometimes touches greatness. 

A psychological theory like this is 
useful to u critic as a way of estab- 
lishing distance from his subject. But 

- aside from one’s judgment as io 
the truth or falsity of the psychology 

- isn’t MacDiarmid’s wrestling with 
Jacob's ungel part of Ihe reason we 
read him? As with Wordsworth or 
Uluke or Lawrence, isn't his "incon- 
venience" a source of his power?. 

it is a smnil doubt about a honk 
which wns dearly very much needed. 
Apart from Kenneth Biithlay’s short 
monograph of 1964. this is the first 
systematic ultcmpi to explore (he 
whole range of MacDi'amiui's work, 
lo show the pattern in the carpet. 
Boule lie's centrepiece is a long und 
convincing exposition of A Drunk 
Man. seel inn by section, as a poetic 
unity based on struggle und final 
acceptance of paradox. She shows 
where the poetry is helped by thc 
strength of Lallans, and where it is 
not. From lhat point of view, her 
book makes a good case against 
those who think that using Scots is 
somehow cheating - “Would this be 
us good if it was pul into the King's 
English?" they say as though that 
disposed of thc matter. Thc case is 
marred only by excessive analysis 
along the lines of "The lovely long 
vowels, the weaving pattern of the 
i's, the ominous intrusion of 
’r’ . . 

About the later poems, particular- 
ly thc long ones in “synthetic En- 
glish". Boutelle is less illuminating in 
general, though very perceptive 
where she docs find specific passages 
lo praise. She seems to disapprove of 
the new Complete Poems for includ- 
ing so much of what she is obviously 
bored, and irritated by. But I came lo 
MacDiarmid’s work as an outsider 
largely through his English and near- 
English poems; and while little of it 
is an indispensable ns the Scots, 
there nre still great moments, and 
much that is intellectually stimulat- 
ing. Perhaps the long poems like In 
Meinoriam James Joyce should be 
regarded as creative ’ commonplace- 
books. scrapbooks of poetic mate- 
rial, rather than the epics MacDiar- 
mid apparently liked to call them. 
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The best poem In. Patric Dickin- 
son's Winter Hostages is the first, 
“Imagination": . 

My working Is more silent tluui 
The sleep of an owl: 

More secret than the first and the last . 
Words between body and soul. 

There is a .ripe, de la Mnre-ish 
romanticism about this which readers 
will either dislike or enjoy. I like it, 
and regret only that, apart from the 
chilling last poem, “Secrets", nothing 
. else in the collection matches it in 
economy, suggestiveness and clarity 
of outline. Secrets is a key word for 
Patric Dickinson: most of. the poems 
concern, the hidden) the private, or 
else “marvel(S) yoii can see / Apd 
. yet you can’t, / Like death or love". 
Ydt surprisingly, his poetic purposes 
tend to give themselves up a little 


surrenders too easily. Neither 
Wordsworth- nor Hardy, who were 
adept at conveying such moments in 
all their resonance and poignaijcy, 
would have felt it vulgar to tell us a, 


little more, sharing other details so 
the experience might live. There are 
vivid lines ■ in . (ill these poems: the 


loo easily, arrested by a damaging 
nervousness about the creative pro- 
cess. A. love poem, “On Golden 
Cap", states' its sirring central image 
With uncompromising, simplicity - ; 


I saw ybu once '" •' •' 

Oij tbe:top of, Golden. Cap ; • ' ! 1 

In a dear spring Ml moon 
With a. parasol ' 

tbert backs down, admitting "This 1 
im?ans • nothing . to' ' anyone . else". 
True, that problem .of . meaning .Fs 
then explqrta; but ; Mf ; Dickinson 


fictional Vitality of Tennyson’s Maud ' 
makes Tier [“A; figment^ a heartbeat 
held I Like a seed in a pharaoh’s 
sunlight”; the timescale of a world 
threatened by nuclear war is “only a 
- Now / Precarious as a peacock / In a 
ring of alley cats",. Bui somehow a ■ 
dimension is mi&sing. 

. Geofffey Grigson's Twists of the 
Way : iS wall-titlod, The poems iin-' 
ages of sinbous curves (ranging from 
the “S-Jlke / Unduiatirin" of an Ind- 
ian. waitress to “Brown monks Sr 
(Jurying / To their . knCps") matches 
the carefully devious syntax and logic 
with which Mr GriMon * stalks' his ■ 
poetic prey - a. “Rich Scholarly 
Bachelor",' for example, to, whose 
funeral "I myself ,' yos; / It is mean.V 
. but they would / Be' meahingless, 
have / Sent no red roses'’,' The poet 
.dodges and circles, arid , the reader; 
follows, learning the mazy patterns. 
There’s a- curious .pleasure; intellec- 
tual and : sejisuous, in The exercise," 
and though the poems, seem deliber- 
ately. casual they grapple themselves 
to 1 the . memory wiih remarkable. 


tenacity. A Grigson poem is'n kind 
of burr: it will stick, whether .or not 
one particularly likes it. Tivlsts of lhe 
Way is a Characteristic pie« of work: 
full of colour, slightly, eccentric, edgi- 
ly satirical. There are painfully effec- 
tive portraits of the- bachelor ^dori 
married, to .his "itiedlcvhl fouiidn-' 
.lion -V arjdi in r , “ThlnrWhlfe Recife* 
Thin White Rodms Ho Has Wriiteh" - 

of the desiccated academic poet: 

, . : ' jjhe poems 

He . recites arc W \ pleased .wife: itjcm- ' 

• • selves, 

They tire clapping 1 themselves, SiiCh > 
•. - . • : ? .'loyalty).-; . 

As ir (o soy Wc are. the poems of *pilri- 

. .• v ww#. : • 

If Mr Grigs ah's .own paeim some- 
times seem a tittle" Tqo pleased With 
- .themselves, no ppubt that is - all part 
of. the. strategy, ; "v-h j;'.,?,'/. . 

. In the January Divan, John Ful- 
ler’s pob.tns ftnd George Szirles’s 
drawings, tamplement each' other 
. Welti .making Up a kind of Istanbul 
notebook. Tire- drawings ' are ' shprp 
and. skefehy, . tjfe poems ijuwly 
.sent close ly-qbseryed visiidt . detail. . 
Some bf ithe’ wrirk : falls: irifo the trap , 
of ; decorative orientalism; , which; 
John Fullers love of the fantastic: has 
mqde especially tempting, : although; 
there 'are glimpses of the harsher 
aspects of 1 modern Turkey : a fjr(pii 


stands in the street “all day in the 
mud / With ten bedsteads against a 
railing. / They are for sale, but ho 
one' buys"; and there is, "a tank by 
the Galata Bridge . . . mysteriously/ 
.Angled on its concrete eminence^, 
positioned “As .though by a bay . 
kneeling with a toy. / Breathing 
heavily, placing it exactly^, Bui 
mostly the poems focus on the 
wonderful strangeness (for a Western 
European) of fiie old Istanbul: the 
mosque-like brass domes on the 
shaeshirie boys’ polish-flasks, “On 
which one scent's to step, / As if to 
threaten Biefuscii’V or the Victorian 
British grandfather clock in the Siii- 
tanahmet Mosque with its Arabic ' 
numerals. “like; closed .umbrellas”., * 

Some of the poems are Elpged with 
“Martian” imagery, which- brings the 
usual defects and virtues; tliri "Pipes 
of bones , and wigs and shawls of 
tripes” on' the meaisialls are .^cu- 
rate, suitably beautiful and horrid; : 
the dq vo tees in the Mosque,! who \ 
"begin io practise their headstiinds” 
attended by the .poet's knowing coni- . 
ment, "Don't we recognise the pro-- 
.fence. / From oiir own- feinted bjj- 
pla'use?'’- seeiri merely- the bup- ' 

; silly feLcyernc^s .r-, . Conceit jn more 
senses thariqnej ^ The ’ptam& afe, ‘best; . 
where they ;avbi,d : firm tahcHision? , 
and > rest On trip observed Surfitpcl- > 
'apeepting thit the 'inner Meaning of 
much t fiaKis-lsde th reft airis. unknown;;-: . 


